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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jelters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians. By 
George Catlin, 2 vols. 8vo. Published by 
the Author, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Ausrque work! a work of extraordinary in- 

terest and value. We need not recommend it 

tothe world; for it recommends itself far be- 
yond any measure of our praise. 

Mr. Catlin is the Historian of the Red Races 
ofmankind; of a past world, or at least ofa 
world fast passing om ‘and leaving hardly a 
tree or a wrack behind. Eight years has he 
devoted to his memorable task; and with 
his pen and pencil has brought the exist- 


ence of these wild and uneivilised beings so | 
vividly before our eyes, that we seem to| 


fave accompanied him in his wanderings, 
seen them, mixed with them, and impressed 
the recollection of their forms and features, 
their costume, strange customs, feasts, cere- 
monies, religious rites, wars, dances, sports, 
and other modes of life, distinctly upon our 
minds. And it is also impossible not to be led 
away by his devoted enthusiasm, and feel, like 
himself, a deep concern for the dark and mi- 
serable future which awaits these, the remain- 
ing children of the prairie and the forest, the 
last fragments of dying nations, and, with all 
the errors of their condition, a splendid variety 
ofthe genus Man. Of the race, it is estimated 
that within less than three centuries twelve or 
fourteen millions have perished ; and that there 
are now, perhaps, driven by degrees from one 
vast region of this vast continent to another, 
some two millions remaining, divided into a 
number of different tribes, and yearly diminish- 
ingin number, through their own murderous 
contests, and the melancholy introduction of 
civilisation among them, and a sordid and de- 
structive intercourse with the white man. For 
barter with the white man, they extend their 
hunting grounds, and slaughter each other : 
from the white man, in return, they receive 
the diseases and vices which he is so capable 
of diffusing (with his useful knowledge, and 
too often with his religious instruction); and, 
after the bayonet and bloodhound, the small- 
pox, intemperance, and squalid misery, soon 
thin the ranks of those who have for many 
years encountered the dangers of the chase, 
and endured the privations of the wilderness, 
through flood and storm, with unscathed limbs 
and hardened constitutions. The athlete of 
the wigwam sink under the deadly poison of 
the whisky-draught; and the majestic chief, 
his braves and warriors, become the haggard 
wretches, scorned and scarcely pitied by their 
cruel persecutors and betrayers, as they gra- 
dually vanish from the soil of their unknown 
savage and more happy forefathers. 

_Of these tribes Mr, Catlin informs us he has 
Visited forty-eight, the greater part speaking 
different languages, and the whole mustering 
about 400,000 souls. 

“T have (he adds) brought home safe, and in 
good order, 310 portraits in oil, all painted in 
their native dress and in their own wigwams ; 
and also 200 other paintings in oil, containing 
views of their villages, their wigwams, their 








games and religious ceremonies, their dances, 
their ball-plays, their buffalo-hunting, and 
other amusements (containing, in all, over 3000 
full-length figures), and the landscapes of the 
country they live in, as well as a very extensive 
and curious collection of their costumes, and 
all their other manufactures, from the size of a 
wigwam down to the size of a quill or a rattle.” 

This unexampled museum has for some time 
formed an admirable exhibition at the Egyp- 
tian Hall; and above 400 engravings of the 
most instructive subjects embellish these vo- 
lumes. These are landscapes, portraits, games, 
&c. &c., and possess the rare merit of being 
executed by the author’s and artist’s own 
hands (for Mr. C. combines both characters), 
and are accordingly actual and authentic re- 
presentations, and not ideas or sketches, frit- 
tered into pretty productions of art by others 
who know nothing of the originals, and who 
seek rather to please the spectator than to copy 
the truth. 

In order to explain this, we ought, perhaps, 
previously to state something of Mr. Catlin’s 
biography. He is a native of Wyéming, the 
Indian tragedy connected with which made a 
powerful sensation on his young imagination. 
“The sad tale (he says) of my native ‘valley’ 
has been beautifully sung ; and from the flight 
of ‘Gertrude’s’ soul, my young imagination 
closely traced the savage to his deep retreats, 
and gazed upon him in dreadful horror, until 
pity pleaded, and admiration worked a charm.” 

His father was of the legal profession, and 
he was educated for the bar: but the fishing- 
tackle, the rifle, and the painter’s easel, had far 
greater attractions for him; and he threw up his 
briefs, and rushed to Philadelphia with his brush. 
Here he practised, till a visit of some Indian 
chiefs re-awakened his early feelings; and in 
1832 he abandoned his family and all the attrac- 
tions of settled life, to inhabit the pathless Far 
West, and to study in his native state the North 
American savage; whom, in the issue, he de- 
clares to be “ an honest, hospitable, faithful, 
brave, warlike, cruel, revengetul, relentless— 
yet honourable, contemplative, and religious 
being.” 

The result is now before us; and from our 
exordium it will appear that we are not of the 
class of critics alluded to in the following apo- 
logetical extract : 

** It would be impossible, at the same time, in 
a book of these dimensions, to explain all the 
manners and customs of these people; but as 
far as they are narrated, they have been de- 
scribed by my pen upon the spot, as I have 
seen them transacted; and if some few of my 
narrations should seem a little too highly co- 
ioured, I trust the world will be ready to extend 
to me that pardon which it is customary to yield 


to all artists whose main faults exist in the | 


vividness of their colouring, rather than in the 
drawing of their pictures; but there is nothing 
else in them, I think, that I should ask pardon 
for, even though some of them should stagger 
credulity, and incur for me the censure of those 
critics, who sometimes, unthinkingly or unmer- 
cifuily, sit at home at their desks, enjoying the 
luxury of wine and a good cigar, over the simple 
narration of the honest and weather-worn tra- 


veller (who shortens his half-starved life in 
catering for the world), to condemn him and 
his work to oblivion, and his wife and little 
children to poverty and starvation, merely be- 
cause he describes scenes which they have not 
beheld, and which consequently they are un- 
able to believe.” 

On the contrary, we find nothing incredible 
in his narration; but.confirmed, as almost 
every particular is, by the collection of proofs 
he has brought home with him, and the corro- 
boration of other travellers who have passed 
through the country and seen some of those 
things of which he has seen so much, we are 
inclined to place implicit confidence in all he 
has written and all he has painted. To these 
points therefore we turn, and commence with 
a general artistical view. 

“ T have (says Mr. C.) for a long time been of 
opinion, that the wilderness of our country af- 
forded models equal to those from which the Gre- 
cian sculptorstransferred to the marble such ini- 
mitable grace and beauty; and I am now more 
confirmed in this opinion, since [ have immersed 
myself in the midst of thousands and tens of 
thousands of these knights of the forest; whose 
whole lives are lives of chivalry, and whose 
daily feats, with their naked limbs, might vie 
with those of the Grecian youths in the beauti- 
ful rivalry of the Olympian games. No man’s 
imagination, with all the aids of description 
that can be given to it, can ever picture the 
beauty and wildness of scenes that may be daily 
witnessed in this romantic country; of hun- 
dreds of these graceful youths, without a care 
to wrinkle, or a fear to disturb the full expres- 
sion of pleasure and enjoyment that beams upon 
their faces—their long black hair mingling with 
their horses’ tails, floating in the wind, while 
they are flying over the carpeted prairie, and 
dealing death with their spears and arrows to 
a band of infuriated buffaloes; or their splen- 
did procession in a war-parade, arrayed in all 
their gorgeous colours and trappings, moving 
with most exquisite grace and manly beauty, 
added to that bold defiance which man carries 
on his front, who acknowledges no superior on 
earth, and who is amenable to no laws except 
the laws of God and honour. In addition to 
the knowledge of human nature and of my art, 
which I hope to acquire by this toilsome and 
expensive undertaking, I have another in view, 
which, if it should not be of equal service to me, 
will be of no less interest and value to posterity. 
I have, for many years past, contemplated the 
noble races of red men, who are now spread 
over these trackless forests and boundless prai- 





ries, melting away at the approach of civilisa- 
| tion —their rights invaded, their morals cor- 
| rupted, their lands wrested from them, their 
| customs changed, and therefore lost to the 
world; and they at last sunk into the earth, 
and the ploughshare turning the sod over their 
graves,—and I have flown to their rescue—not 
of their lives or of their race (for they are 
‘doomed’ and must perish), but to the rescue 
of their looks and their modes, at which the 
| sequiaitive world may hurl their poison and 
every besom of destruction, and trample them 
down and crush them to death; yet, phoenix- 
like, they may rise from the ‘stain on a painter’s 
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palette,’ and live again upon canvass, and stand 
torth for centuries yet to come, the living mo- 
numents of a noble race. For this purpose, I 
have designed to visit every tribe of Indians on 
the continent, if my life should be spared ; for 
the purpose of procuring portraits of distin- 
guished Indians, of both sexes, in each tribe, 
painted in their native costume; accompanied 
with pictures of their villages, domestic habits, 
games, mysteries, religious ceremonies, Xc., with 
anecdotes, traditions, and history of their re- 
spective nations.” 

From the junction of the Missouri with the 
Mississippi, Mr. Catlin ascended the former 2000 
miles, to the Yellow Stone River, where he 
established his first station, at the fort of the 
American Fur Company, which was trafficking 
with various Indian tribes, assembled for that 
purpose from the surrounding territories on 
these great rivers, and between them and the 
Rocky Mountains. The description of the Mis- 
souri possesses many novel features. 

“ For the distance of 1000 miles above St. 
Louis, the shores of this river (and in many 
places the whole bed of the stream) are filled 
with snags and raft, formed of trees of the 
largest size, which have been undermined by 
the falling banks and cast into the stream; 
their roots becoming fastened in the bottom of 
the river, with their tops floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and pointing down the stream, 
forming the most frightful and discouraging 
prospect for the adventurous voyageur. Al- 
most every island and sand-bar is covered with 
huge piles of these floating trees; and when 
the river is flooded, its surface is almost lite- 
rally covered with floating raft and drift-wood ; 
which bids positive defiance to keel-boats and 
steamers on their way up the river. * * * 
It has been heretofore very erroneously re- 
presented to the world, that the scenery on 
this river was monotonous, and wanting in 
picturesque beauty. This intelligence is surely 
incorrect, and that because it has been brought, 
perhaps, by men who are not the best judges in 
the world of nature’s beautiful works; and if 
they were, they always pass them by, in pain 
or desperate distress, in toil and trembling fear 
for the safety of their furs and peltries, or for 
their lives, which are at the mercy of the yelling 
savages who inhabit this delightful country. 
One thousand miles or more of the upper part 
of the river was, to my eye, like fairy-land; 
and during our transit through that part of 
our voyage, I was most of the time rivetted to 
the deck of the boat, indulging my eyes in the 
boundless and tireless pleasure of roaming over 
the thousand hills, and bluffs, and dales, and 
ravines; where the astonished herds of buffa- 
loes, of elks, and antelopes, and sneaking 
wolves, and mountain-goats, were to be seen 
bounding up and down and over the green 
fields; each one and each tribe, band, and 
gang, taking their own way, and using their 
own means to the greatest advantage possible, 
to leave the sight and sound of the pufting of 
our boat, which was, for the first time, saluting | 
the green and wild shores of the Missouri with 
the din of mighty steam. From St. Louis to 
the falls of the Missouri, a distance of 2600 
miles, is one continued prairie; with the ex- 
ception ofa few of the bottoms formed along 
the bank of the river, and the streams which 
are falling into it, which are often covered 
with the most luxuriant growth of forest-tim- 
ber.” [The imagination is lost in the mag- 
nitude of these scenes.] ‘ Amongst these 
groups may be seen tens and hundreds of 
thousands of different forms and figures of 





the subline and the picturesque; in many 


places for miles together, as the boat glides 
along, there is one continued appearance, be- 
fore and behind us, of some ancient and bound- 
less city in ruins—ramparts, terraces, domes, 
towers, citadels and castles may be seen,— 
cupolas, and magnificent porticoes, and here 
and there a solitary column and crumbling 
pedestal, and even spires of clay which stand 
alone—and glistening in distance, as the sun’s 
rays are refracted back by the thousand crys- 
tals of gypsum which are imbedded in the clay 
of which they are formed. Over and through 
these groups of domes and battlements (as one 
is compelled to imagine them), the sun sends 
his long and gilding rays, at morn or in the 
evening ; giving life and light, by aid of shadows 
cast to the different glowing colours of these 
clay-built ruins; shedding a glory over the 
solitude of this wild and pictured country, 
which no one can realise unless he travels 
here and looks upon it. It is amidst these 
wild and quiet haunts that the mountain-sheep, 
and the fleet-bounding antelope sport and live 
in herds, secure from their enemies, to whom 
the sides and slopes of these bluffs (around 
which they fearlessly bound) are nearly inac- 
cessible. The grizzly bear also has chosen 
these places for his abcde; he sullenly sneaks 
through the gulfs, and chasms, and ravines, 
and frowns away the lurking Indian; whilst 
the mountain-sheep and antelope are bounding 
over and around the hill-tops, safe and free 
from harm of man and beast. Such is a hasty 
sketch of the river-scenes and scenery for 
2000 miles, over which we tugged, and puffed, 
and blowed, and toiled for three months. * * * 
If any thing did ever literally and completely 
‘astonish (and astound) the natives,’ it was 
the appearance of our steamer, puffing and 
blowing, and paddling, and rushing by their 
villages which were on the banks of the river. 
These poor and ignorant people, for the dis- 
tance of 2000 miles, had never before seen or 
heard of a steam-boat, and in some places they 
seemed at a loss to know what to do, or how to 
act; they could not, as the Dutch did at New- 
burgh, on the Hudson river, take it to be a 
floating saw-mill—and they had no name for 
it,—so it was, like every thing else (with them) 
which is mysterious and unaccountable, called 
medicine (mystery). We had on board one 
twelve-pound cannon and three or four eight- 
pound swivels, which we were taking up to 
arm the Fur Company’s fort at the mouth of 
Yellow Stone; and at the approach to every 
village they were all discharged several times 
in rapid succession, which threw the inhabit- 
ants into utter confusion and amazement — 
some of them threw their faces to the ground, 
and cried to the Great Spirit—some shot their 
horses and dogs, and sacrificed them to appease 
the Great Spirit, whom they conceived was 
offended—-some deserted their villages, and 
ran to the tops of the bluffs some miles dis- 
tant; and others, in some places, as the boat 
landed in front of their villages, came with 
great caution, and peeped over the bank of 
the river to see the fate of their chiefs; whose 
duty it was (from the nature of their office) to 
approach us, whether friends or foes, and to 
go on board. Sometimes, in this plight, they 
were instantly thrown neck and heels over each 
other’s heads and shoulders—men, women and 
children, and dogs—sage, sachem, old and 
young—all in a mass, at the frightful dis- 
charge of the steam from the escape-pipe, 
which the captain of the boat let loose upon 
them for his own fun and amusement. There 
were many curious conjectures amongst their 
wise men with regard to the nature and powers 


{of the steam-boat. Amongst the Ma 


some called it the ‘big thunder canoe, fy 
when in distance below the village, they 


the lightning flash from its sides, and hear 
the thunder come from it: others called jr y\) 
‘big medicine canoe with eyes’—it was meddiriyp 
(mystery) because they could not understan! 
it; and it must have eyes—for, said they, 
sees its own way, and takes the deep water jy 
the middle of the channel.’”’ 

Elsewhere it is said: “ What man in the 
world, I would ask, ever ascended to the pin. 
nacle of one of Missouri's green carpeted 
bluffs, a thousand miles severed from his ow, 
familiar land, and giddily gazed over th: 
terminableand boundless ocean of grass-cover| 
hills and valleys which lie beneath him, wher 
the gloom of silence is complete—wh 
even the voice of the sparrow or c 
heard—without feeling 2 sweet melanchuly 
come over him, whjch seemed to drown his 
sense of every thing beneath and on a level 
with him? It is but to paint a vast country 
of green fields, where the men are ail red— 
where meat is the sta!T of life—where no laws, 
but those of honour, are known—where tle 
| oak and the pine give way to the cotton-wood 
and peccan—where the buffalo range, the elk, 
mountain-sheep, and the fleet-bounding ante- 
lope—where the magpie and chattering parro- 
quettes supply the place of the red-breast aud 
the blue-bird—where wolves are white, and 
bears grizzly—where pheasants are hens of 
the prairie, and frogs have horns!—where tlie 
rivers are yellow, and white men are turned 
savages in looks. Through the whole of this 
strange land the dogs are all wolves—women 
all slaves—men all lords. The sun and rats 
alone (of all the list of old acquaintance) 
could be recognised in this country of strange 
metamorphose. The former shed every whcre 
his familiar rays; and M. Ratapon was hailed 
as an old acquaintance, which it gave me plea- 
sure to meet; though he had grown a little 
more savage in his look.” 

The ascent of the Missouri must indeed have 
been wonderful enough to both parties; but we 
must pass on to some notice of this grand name 
| for every thing unaccountable—this “ medi- 
| cine” affair, which in fact stands for mystery. 
| The ‘ medicine-bag,’ then, is a mystery- 
bag; and its meaning and importance neces- 
sary to be understood, as it may be said to be 
the key of Indian life and Indian character. 
These bags are constructed of the skins of ani- 
mals, of birds, or of reptiles, and ornamented 
and preserved in a thousand different ways, as 
suits the taste or freak of the person who con- 
structs them. These skins are geuerally at- 
tached to some part of the clothing of the In- 
dian, or carried in his hand; they are « 
times decorated in such a manner as to be ex- 
ceedingly ornamental to his person, and always 
are stuffed with grass, or moss, or something 
of the kind; and generally without drugs or 
medicines within them, as they are religiously 
closed and sealed, and seldom, if ever, to be 
opencd. I find that every Indiau in his pri- 
mitive state carries his medicine-bag in some 
form or other, to which he pays the greatest 
homage, and to which he looks for safety and 
protection through life—and, in fact, it might 
almost be called a species of idolatry; for i 
would seem, in some instances, as if he actually 
worshipped it. Feasts are often mace, anu 
dogs and horses sacrificed, to a man’s medi- 
cine; and days, and even weeks, of fasting ane 
penance of various kinds are often suffered, to 
appease his medicine, which he imagines he 








has in some way offended, This curious cus- 
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im has principally been done away with along 
the frontier, where white men Jangh at the 
Indian for the observance of so ridiculous and 
yseless a form: but in this country it is in full 
force, and every male in the tribe carries this 
,is supernatural charm or guardian, to which 
he looks for the preservation of his life, in 
jattle or in other danger; at which times it 
gould be considered ominous of bad luck and 
mn ill fate to be without it. The manner in 
yhich this curious and important article is in- 
stituted is this: a boy, at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years, is said to he making or ‘ form- 
ing his medicine,’ when he wanders away from 
his father’s lodge, and absents himself for the 
space of two or three, and sometimes even four 
or five, days; lying on the ground in some re- 
mote or secluded spot, crying to the Great 
Spirit, and fasting the whole time. During 
this period of peril and abstinence, when he 
fills asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile, 
of which he dreams (or pretends to have 
dreamed, perhaps), he considers the Great 


| ceeds :—“ His entrée and his garb were some- 
| what thus:—he approached the ring with his 
| body in a crouching position with a slow 
land tilting step: his body and head were en- 
| tirely covered with the skin of 2 yellow bear, 
the head of which (his own head being inside 
|of it) served as a mask; the huge claws of 
which also were dangling on his wrists and 
| ancles; in one hand he shook a frightful rattle, 
| and in the other brandished his medicine-spear 
lor magic wand; to the rattling din and discord 
| of all of which he added the wild and startling 
| jumps and yelps of the Indian, and the horrid 
and appalling gruats, and snarls, and growls of 
the grizzly bear, in ejaculatory and guttural 
incantations to the good and bad spirits, in 
behalf of his patient, who was rolling and 
groaning in the agonies of death, whilst he 


every direction. 


surprise of a numerous and death-like silent 
audience, until the man died; and the medi- 


was dancing around him, jumping over him, | 
and pawing him about, and rolling him in| 
In this wise this strange | 
operation proceeded for half an hour, to the! 


|of gentlemen at once. I observed the other 
| day that most of them were over six feet high ; 
jand very many of these have cultivated their 
| natural hair to such an almost incredible length 
| that it sweeps the ground as they walk. There 
are frequent instances of this kind amongst 
| them; and, in some cases, a foot or more of it 
will drag on the grass as they walk, giving 
;exceeding grace and beauty to their move- 
ments. They usuaily oil their hair with a 
profusion of bear’s grease every morning, 
| which is no doubt one cause of the unusual 
length to which their hair extends; though it 
;cannot be the sole cause of it, for the other 
tribes throughout this country use the bear’s 
| grease in equal profusion, without producing 
|the same results. The Mandans, however, 
| and the Sioux, of whom I shall speak in future 
epistles, have cultivated a very great growth 
of the hair, as many of them are seen whose 
hair reaches near to the ground. This extra- 
ordinary length of hair amongst the Crows is 
confined to the men alone; for the women, 
though all of them with glossy and beautiful 


Spirit has designated for his mysterious pro- 


red— i 2 REE eer - a 
— tector through life. He then returns home to | cine-man danced off to his quarters, and packed | hair, and a great profusion of it, are unable to 
e*. his father’s lodge, and relates his success; and| up, and tied and secured from the sight of | cultivate it to so great a length, or else they 


| 
> the 


alter allaying his thirst, and satiating his appe- 
tite, he sallies forth with weapons or traps, un- 
tilhe can procure the animal or bird, the skin 
of which he preserves entire, and ornaments it 
according to his own fancy, and carries it with 
him through life, for ‘ zood luck’ (as he calls 


it); as his strength in battle—and in death his | 


guardian-spirit, that is buried with him, and 
which is to conduct him safe to the beautiful 
hunting-grounds which he contemplates in 
the world to come. The value of the medi- 


cine-bag to the Indian is beyond all price; for 


to sell it, or give it away, would subject him to 
such signal disgrace in his tribe, that he could 
never rise above it; and again, his superstition 
would stand in the way of any such disposition 


of it, for he considers it the gift of the Great | and toes and tails of birds,—hoofs of deer, | 
| goats, and antelopes; and, in fact, the odds | 


Spirit. An Indian carries his medicine-bag 


into battle, and trusts to it for his protection ; | | 
and if he loses it thus, when fighting ever so | almost every thing that swims, flies, or runs, in 


bravely for his country, he suffers a disgrace 
scarcely less than that which occurs in case he 
sells or gives it away; his enemy carries it off, 
and displays it to his own people as a trophy ; 
whilst the loser is cut short of the respect that 
is due to other young men of his tribe, and for 
ever subjected to the degrading epithet of ‘a 
man without medicine,’ or ‘ he who has lost 
his medicine ;’ until he can replace it again, 
which can only be done by rushing into battle 
and plundering one from an enemy whom he 
slays with his own hand. ‘This done, his me- 
dicine is restored, and he is reinstated again in 
the estimation of his tribe; and even higher 
than before, for such is called the best of medi- 
cine, or ‘ medicine honourable.’ It is a singu- 
lar fact, that a man ean institute his mystery or 
medicine but once in his life; and equally sin- 
gular, that he can reinstate himself by the adop- 
tion of the medicine of his enemy ; both of which 
regulations are strong and violent inducements 
for him to fight in battle : the first, that he may 
protect and preserve his medicine; and the 
second, in case he has been so unlucky as to 
lose it, that he may restore it, and his reputa- 
tion also, while he is desperately contending 
for the protection of his community.” 

_ The attendance of a medicine-man, or phy- 
Stclan, upon a Crow warrior who was mortally 
Wounded with two bullets through his body, is 
anotier picture of this strange superstition. 
He is let in through an avenue carefully 
formed, so that he may not touch any of them, 
by che surrounding crowd; and Mr, C, pro- 


the world his mystery-dress and equipments. 
This dress, in all its parts, is one of the great- 





Indian country. It is the strangest medley 
; and mixture, perhaps, of the mysteries of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms that ever was 
seen. Besides the skin of the yellow bear 
(which, being almost 2n anomaly in that coun- 
try, is out of the regular order of nature, and, 
of course, great medicine, and converted to a 
medicine use), there are attached to it the 
skins of many animals which are also anoma- 
lies or deformities, which render them, in their 
| estimation, medicine; and there are also the 
| . . 

| Skins of snakes, and frogs, and bats,—heaks 





and ends,’ and fag ends, and tails, and tips of 


| this part of the wide world. Such is a medi- 
cine-man, or a physician, and such is one of 
his wild and ridiculous maneuvres, which I 
have just witnessed in this strange country. 
These men are considered as dignitaries in 
the tribe, and the greatest respect is paid to 
them by the whole community; not only for 
their skill in their materia medica, but more 
especially for their tact in magic and myste- 
ries, in which they all deal to a very great ex- 
tent. I shall have much more to say of these 
characters and their doings in future epistles, 
and barely observe in the present place, that 
no tribe is without them ;—that in all tribes 
their doctors are conjurors—are magicians— 
are soothsayers, and, I had like to have said, 
high-priests, inasmuch as they superintend 
and conduct all their religious ceremonies ;— 
they are looked upon by all as oracles of the 
nation. In all councils of war and peace they 
have a seat with the chiefs—are regularly con- 
sulted before any public step is taken, and the 
greatest deference and respect is paid to their 
opinions.” 

Of the Crows, cne of the most numerous 
and powerful tribes met at the Fort, one asto- 
nishing feature was the length of their hair. 
Mr. C. writes— 

‘“‘ T have just been painting a number of the 
Crows, fine-looking and noblegentlemen. They 
are really a handsome and well-formed set of 
men as can be seen in any part of the world : 
there is a sort of ease and grace added to their 
dignity of manners, which gives them the air 





est curiosities in the whole collection of Indian | 
manufactures which I have yet obtained in the | 


are not allowed to compete with their lords in 
a fashion so ornamental (and on which the 
men so highly pride themselves), and are 
obliged to cut it short off. ‘The fashion of 
long hair amongst the men prevails through- 
out all the western and north-western tribes, 
|after passing the Sacs and Foxes, and the 
| Pawnees of the Platte, who, with two or three 
| Other tribes only, are in the habit of shaving 
nearly the whole head. The present chief of 
| the Crows, who is called ‘ Long-hair,’ and has 
|received his name as well as his office from 
| the circumstance of having the longest hair of 
|any man in the nation, 1 have not yet seen; 
| but I hope I yet may ere I leave this part of 
|the country. “This extraordinary maa is known 
to several gentlemen with whom I am ac- 
quainted, and particularly to Messrs. Sublette 
and Campbell, of whom [ have before spoken, 
who told me they had lived in his hospitable 
lodge with him for months together, and assured 
|me that they had measured his hair by a cor- 
|rect means, and found it to be ten feet and 
| seven inches in length, closely inspecting every 
| part of it at the same time, and satisfying them- 
selves that it was the natural growth. On or- 
dinary occasions it is wound with a broad leather 
| Strap from his head to its extreme end, and 
then folded up into a budget or block, of some 
| ten or twelve inches in length, and of some 
| pounds weight, which when he walks is car- 
ried under his arm, or placed in his bosom, 
| within the folds of his rebe ; but on any great 
|parade or similar occasion, his pride is to 
unfold it, cil it with bear’s grease, and let it 
drag behind him; some three or four feet of it 
| spread out upon the grass, and black and 
| shining like a raven’s wing. It is a common 
| custom amongst most of these upper tribes to 
; Splice or add on several lengths of hair by 
fastening them with glue; probably for the 
purpose of imitating the Crows, upon whom 
alone nature has bestowed this conspicuous 
and signal ornament.” 

Before we leave this station—where Crows, 
Blackfeet, Grosventres, Cotonnés, Knisteneaux 
or Crees, Assinneboins, Ojibbeways, Dohcotas, 
&c., offered a good opportunity for observation, 
—we shall quote what Mr. Catlin says of their 
language. 

“ There is in this region a rich and interest- 
ing field for the linguist or the antiquarian ; 
and stubborn facts, I think, if they could be 
well procured, that would do away the idea 
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which many learned gentlemen entertain, that 
the Indian languages of North America can all 
be traced to two or three roots. The language 
of the Dohcotas is entirely and radically dis- 
tinct from that of the Mandaus, and theirs 
equally so from the Blackfoot and the Crows. 
And from the lips of Mr. Brazeau, a gentleman 
of education and strict observation, who has 
lived several years with the Blackfeet and Shi- 
ennes, and who speaks the language of tribes 
on either side of them, assures me that these 
languages are radically distinct and dissimilar, 
as I have above stated; and also, that although 
he has been several years amongst those tribes, 
he has not been able to trace the slightest re- 
semblance between the Circee, Cotonné, and 
Blackfoot, and Shienne, and Crow, and Man- 
dan tongues ; and from a great deal of corro- 
borating information, which I have got from 
other persons acquainted with these tribes, I 
am fully convinced of the correctness of his 
statements.” 

Our author now descended the river again 
for 600 miles, and located himself with a tribe 
of Mandans, who have since been extirpated. 
His account of them and their customs is 
therefore the more interesting ; and would fur- 
nish matter for ten times the illustration for 
which we have space in our review. 

‘“‘T have (he thus speaks of his first view) 
this morning perched myself upon the top of 
one of the earth-covered lodges, and having the 
whole village beneath and about me, with its 
sachems, its warriors, its dogs, and its horses 
in motion; its medicines (or mysteries) and 
scalp-poles waving over my head; its piquets; 
its green fields and prairies, and river in full 
view, with the din and bustle of the thrilling 
panorama that is about me. I shall be able, I 
hope, to give some sketches more to the life 
than I could have done from any effort of re- 
collection. I said that the lodges, or wigwams, 
were covered with earth, were of forty or sixty 
feet in diameter, and so closely grouped, that 
there was but just room enough to walk and 
ride between them; that they had a door by 
which to enter them, and a hole in the top for 
the admission of light, and for the smoke to 
escape ; that the inmates were at times grouped 
upon their tops, in conversations and other 
amusements, Xc.: and yet you know not ex- 
actly how they look, nor what is the precise 
appearance of the strange world that is about 
me. There is really a newness and rudeness 
in every thing that is to be seen. There are 
several hundred houses or dwellings about me, 
and they are purely unique; they are all covered 
with dirt; the people are all red, and yet dis- 
tinct from all other red folks I haveseen. The 
horses are wild; every dog is a wolf; the whole 
moving mass are strangers to me: the living, 
in every thing, carry an air of intractable wild- 
ness about them; and the dead are not buried. 
but dried upon scaffolds. The groups of lodges 
around me present a very curious and pleasing 
appearance, resembling in shape (more nearly 
than any thing else I can.compare them to) so 
many potash-kettles inverted. On the tops of 
these are to be seen groups standing and re- 
clining, whose wild and picturesque appearance 
it would be difficult to describe. Stern war- 
riors, like statues, standing in dignified groups, 
wrapped in their painted robes, with their heads 
decked and plumed with quills of the war- 
eagle; extending their Jong arms to the east or 
the west, the scenes of their battles, which they 
are recounting over to each other. In another 
direction, the wooing lover, softening the heart 
of his fair Taih-nah-tai-a with the notes of his 
simple lute. On other lodges, and beyond 


| 





these, groups are engaged in games of the 
‘ moccasin,’ or the ‘platter.’ Some are to be 
seen manufacturing robes and dresses, and 
others, fatigued with amusements or occupa- 
tions, have stretched their limbs to enjoy the 
luxury of sleep, whilst basking in the sun. 
With all this wild and varied medley of living 
beings are mixed their dogs, which seem to be 
so near an Indian’s heart as almost to consti- 
tute a material link of his existence. In the 
centre of the village is an open space, or public 
area, of 150 feet in diameter, and circular in 
form, which is used for all public games and 
festivals, shows and exhibitions; and also for 
their ‘annual religious ceremonies.’ ” 

These ceremonies are most extraordinary, 
and bear striking references to a deluge; and 
in the middle of the circle stands an object of 
great religious veneration, “ in form of a large 
hogshead, some eight or ten feet high, made of 
planks and hoops, containing within it some of 
their choicest medicines or mysteries, and re- 
ligiously preserved, unhacked or scratched, as 
a symbol of the ‘ Big Canoe,’ as they call it.” 

We must, however, defer even the interesting 
extracts illustrative of this and other strange 
matters for future Gazettes. 





Italy: General Views of its History and Liter- 
ature, in reference to its Present State. By 
L. Mariotti. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Ix style somewhat flowery and magniloquent, | 


and in spirit somewhat imaginative and en- 
thusiastic, there is yet in these volumes a good 
deal to interest the public. Their contents 
would rank them distinctly in the class of 
belles lettres ; but, in Italy, as in other Conti- 
nental states, general literature is so intimately 
ronnected with the game of politics, that it is 
impossible to dissociate them. The original 
Views were comprehended in a course of lec- 
tures delivered at Boston, United States, and 
some portions have been published in English 
periodicals; but by far the largest part has 
hitherto been inedited, and, as it applies the 
principles of the past to the condition of the 
present and prospects of the future, it is, as 
may be conceived, the most valuable and impor- 
tant division of the work, the object of which 
is thus expounded :— 

* Down ina southern clime, amidst the silent 
waves of a tideless sea, there lies a weary land, 
whose life is only in the past and the future. 
It is my purpose to interrogate the monuments 
of her past, to throw some light on the secrets 
of her future; for Italy has been of late the 
favourite haunt of idle strangers, who have 
judged in haste and prejudice; who have studied 
things, not men; who have found no nation 
in Italy, but the dust of nations. An Italian’ 
may, perhaps, be expected to entertain different 
ideas. He who has looked to his country with 
the veneration of a son, and the enthusiasm of 
a lover,—who has mused on her ruins and 
shrines, and mingled with the crowds of her 
cities, may, perhaps, have known enongh of 
Italy to be proud of her memories, and to live 
on her hopes. Thus, when endeavouring to 
engage public attention on so trite a theme as 
the history and literature of Italy, it is with 
the hope that an old subject may be presented 
under new points of view; that from a rapid 
and general survey of Italy as she has been, 
may naturally result some illustrations of what 
she is, and some conjectures as to what she is 
to be. The present essay aims principally to 
protest against the sentence of those cold rea- 
soners, who, by disheartening theories antici- 





pating the decrees of Providence, 
nounced, ‘It is over for ever with Italy.’ fo 

however hard the hand of the Eternal A 
now weigh on that country, it can never ente 
into His design utterly to erase from the aed 
nations that one which has been repeateily 
charged with the mission of rescuing the * 
man families from the errors and superstitions 
of the ages of darkness. Italy has long ‘ 
made in England the theme for poesy and ro 

mance. Her history and literature have given 
rise to valuable productions of a more stelons 
mood. But foreign writers are apt to deal ptt 
rashly against a country which enjoys not even 
the privilege of pleading her cause by the organ 
of the press. Let, then, such of her sons he 
heard as misfortune has placed beyond reach of 
their censure at home; and be this the boast 
of old England, that she has opened the lists 
and granted fair play to the oppressed of ali 
countries, wherein to meet their enemies oy 
neutral ground at equal weapons, until the day 
dawn when their contest of life and death shail 
be fought on a different field, with arms ofa 
different nature. Italy, in modern Civilisation 
the eldest of countries, exhibits in her outward 
aspect the long ravages of age 3—ruins of forums 
and mausoleums, arches of bridges and aie. 
ducts, Gothic castles and temples, nunneries, 
dungeons, Madonnas and Venuses, the wrecks 
of all worships and governments, all crushed jy 
a common heap, mouldering in a general disso. 
lution, Such is old Italy. But among those 
ruins a few warm, conliding hearts may he 
seen, impatient of that lingering decay, actively, 
though rather indiscriminately, hastening the 
work of time, trampling those remains with 
disdain, to level them to the ground —a basis 
for new edifices; young believers, firm in the 
opinion of an approaching redemption; san. 
guine thinkers, exulting in the eternal repro. 
duction of all things. Such is young Italy, the 
elements of Italy in ages to come. It is not 
difficult for a candid observer to recognise in 
that country an age of transition. Such is, in 
fact, the condition of all Europe; but in other 
countries it is a question of democracy or aris- 
tocracy, of reforms and constitutions ; in Italy 
it is a question of existence. ‘The revolution 
of Italy must be a total subversion of all social 
orders; it is not to be effected by sects or con- 
spiracies, not by fortuitous incidents of wars, 
or changes of dynasties ; it must arise from 
the recasting of the individual and national 
character; from the enlightened resentment of 
masses; from the sympathy of an immense 
compact population ; from the resources of a 
rich soil; from the seeds sown by a liberal, re- 
fined civilisation, developed in several unsuec- 


have pro. 


been 


j cessful attempts, and strengthened by insane 


persecutions.” 

Passing the design thus announced, M. Ma- 
riotti examines the literature of his country 
from 568 to 1841, classing it in five periods :— 
the middle ages, Italian republies, principali- 
ties, foreign dominion, and French Revolu- 
tion, All her eminent authors are brought 
forward, and their writings and their effects 
discussed ; but, as we fear this has often heen 
done, and not without prolixity, we shall take 
leave to pass all, and come down to some no- 
tices of the day in which we live, which, we 
trust, will prove as interesting to our readers 
as they have been to ourselves. Speaking of 
the sequel of Buonaparte’s career, as it affected 
Italy, the author says :— : 

“The roads across the Alps and Apennines, 
the suppression of monasteries, and the code 
of Napoleon, were sufficient to indemnify the 





Italians for the severe calamities they had to 
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endure. But among that nation the name of 
republic was associated with every idea of 
greatness and power, Their enthusiasm for 
Napoleon decreased in proportion as he ad- 
vanced towards the attainment of the supreme 
power. He appeared in their eyes, as it has 
heen very aptly observed, little better than one 
of their ancient condottieri on a gigantic scale ; 
and as if to render his yoke yet more insup- 
portable, he employed foreign arms for the sub- 
jugation of their country, relied on a foreign 
nation for the accomplishment of his ambitious 
schemes, abjured and mistrusted his country. 
men, and seemed to be ashamed of his Italian 
name. The presumptuous and scornful man- 
ners of his lieutenant, Beauharnois, who had 
not even equal claims to their admiration, 
aforded more ample cause for universal mal- 
content. The French government became the 
butt of the attacks of patriotic writers. Insur- 
rections broke forth in the wildest districts of 
the Apennines. Even in his metropolis, Napo- 
Jeon found himself beset by Italian and Corsi- 
can conspirators. Had the Emperor peacefully 
endured on his throne, the day was perhaps at 
hand when Italy would have risen against 
him, and asserted its independence. Before 
that day arose, Napoleon had tempted Provi- 
dence, and consummated his ruin.” 

M. Mariotti here examines the poets and 
other writers of this period, Monti, Foscolo, 
Pindemonte, Manzoni, Pellico, &c., among 
the former; and Botta, Niccolini, Litta, &c., 
among the latter. Here are sketches of the 
three first named :— 

“The first had arrived, unbidden and un- 
welcome, from the court of Pius VI., deserting 
the papal standards with a most flagrant apo- 
stasy; and had brought into the republican 
mart those very verses which he had hitherto 
prostituted to the opposite cause. Surrounded 
with honours and influence ; respected, though 
mistrusted and closely watched by the several 
governments to which, with equal eagerness, 
he successfully proffered his services; well 
known as a formidable enemy, but a faithless 
friend, he had contrived to overpower all feel- 
ings of shame, and seemed to style himself 
openly ‘the poet of the times; the constant 
friend of the conqueror.” He had weathered 
the most tremendous storms, with rare ability, 
during the republican and imperial drama; 
and when the curtain fell_when, after the 
restitution of peace, letters began to regain 
their ascendancy, he might be seen at Milan, 
in the midst of a crowd of young poets and old 
pedants, the sovereign arbiter of literature, 
still hale and vigorous, though his hazel hair 
was besprinkled with the frosts of age; with 
the animated brow, the radiant and winning 
smile of a courtier poet.—The second, Ugo 
Foscolo, clad in the green uniform of a Cis- 
alpine officer, with a dark menacing counte- 
nance, disfigured by a large volume of hair and 
whiskers, with the marks of wild, dangerous 
passions in every feature, 


‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ 


like Ajax, the hero of one of his tragedies. 
Foscolo, a soldier, a poet, an austere patriot, a 
victim of his own violence, hesitating all his 
lifetime between exile and the dagger of Ortis ; 
Foscolo, driven from Venice by the Austrians ; 
from Milan, Brescia, and Pavia, by the French ; 
addressing the first consul in the language of 

tutus; alone refusing his homage to the 
throne before which monarchs bowed and 
trembled ; applauding the emancipation of his 
country from the French yoke, only to behold 
the establishment of a more lasting and irk- 





some despotism ; and preparing himself for the 
miseries of solitude and poverty that awaited 
him in the land of exilee-—The last, a soft, 
colourless face, with a deep, serene eye, a 
delicate frame ; downcast, pensive, and sad— 
Pindemonte ; seldom venturing far from his 
rural abode—a harmless spectator, hating no 


man, revered by all parties, secure in his in- | 


tegrity, in his unenvied obscurity. Such 
were the poets who flourished in the times 
of Napoleon; but their influence was only 
felt among the youths of the following gene- 
ration.” 

And we are farther assured that,— 

‘ Events have recently taken place in Italy, 


which seem to announce the prevailing ascen- | 
Such are the yearly meet- | 


dancy of thought. 
ings of Italian scholars, the first held at Pisa 


in 1839, the second last year at Turin; and | 


the treaty of literary alliance, by which the 
privilege of copyright has been extended 
nearly to the whole country. 


that country is afflicted. The Italians have 
every thing to hope from a spirit of national 
association ; and they think that nothing can 
be, in peaceful times, more directly conducive 


to that happy result, than the unity of mental | 
pursuits, the assimilation of the national lan- | 


guage, the centralisation of science and litera- 
ture, and the compilation of natural history. 


Yet even to the attainment of these harmless | 
and, apparently, unmeaning objects, the insti- 
tutions of their governments opposed the most | 


serious obstacles. Copyright in Italy was 
secured to the author or editor only within 
the narrow district in which his work was 
published. He knew full well that at the 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, there were a 
number of piratical printers, lawfully entitled 
to seize upon his property as soon asit obtained 
any degree of popularity : and as the sale of 
books—except in the kingdom of Naples, where 
they pay a very heavy duty—was commercially 
free, those piracies were put forth and circu- 
lated under the very eyes oftheauthor. A name 
of the highest standing was no protection against 
this impudent system of depredation. Botta, 
an exile, was obliged to sell in Paris, as waste 
paper, the splendid French edition of his ‘ His- 
tory of Italy ;’ while Swiss or Italian book- 
sellers were making their fortunes by an un- 
interrupted series of its republications. Man- 
zoni received from his publisher a trifling sum 
for the manuscript of the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ 
and that only as a present ; and in vain did 
Pellico, at every new work he produced, urge 
the moral duty of respecting a privilege which 
constitutes now-a-days a part of the rights of 
nations, and request the gentlemen of the press 
not to defraud him of the honest recompense 
of his labour. Such an evil was not, indeed, 
unattended by some salutary effects. Litera- 
ture in Italy was never rednced to the level 
of atrade. It could only be cultivated by men 
of independent fortune. The Italian princes 
were no longer in a condition to hire the pens 
of mercenary writers; and upon the maxim 
of the Republic of Venice, they wished their 
governments never to be spoken of, either in 
praise or censure. ° ° i 

‘“* The privilege (he continues) of copyright 
will bring the interests of the different petty 
literary centres of Turin, Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, &c. to a common understanding, secure 
the free circulation, at least, of all the works 
published in the country; whilst the increase 
of daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, will 


The advantages | 
to be reaped by these apparently trifling inci- | 
dents cannot be appreciated without a know- | 
ledge of the full extent of the evils by which | 


hasten and extend their diffusion, and lay the 
basis of a universal Italian bibliography. © For 
hitherto the Italian despots did not even agree 
in their system of oppression, or rather, they 
were sometimes pleased to flatter their subjects 
by a little display of comparative mildness, and 
indulge in the specious illusion of a precarious 
independence. But the equitable intercourse 
| of literary commerce, necessarily attendant 
upon a mutual guarantee of copyright, will 
soon bring a beneficial uniformity in the police 
regulations of the different states; and the 
Italians are not, perhaps, too sanguine in their 
| expectations, if they hope that the decree on 
| literary property may be considered as a first 
step towards the establishment of a moderate 
freedom of the press. A higher tone of daring 
opinion and free discussion is already prevail- 
ing in some of the periodicals that enjoy the 
greatest degree of popularity, especially the 
‘ Politecnico,’ and the * Rivista Europea,’ at 
Milan. It is a melancholy spectacle to see how 
many evasive, elusive devices those unhappy 
writers are compelled to resort to, in order to 
baffle the watchfulness, the obstinacy, the ex- 
travagance of those ignorant turnkeys of pub- 
lic opinion. Truly, notwithstanding the pre- 
| cautions and restrictions adopted by those jours 
nals, few or none can boast of steering clear of 
the breakers that beset their progress. Every 
day tidings are brought us of the sinking of 
some of those that seemed to sail most exult- 
ingly, borne by wind and tide. But soon after 
their downfal, other equally devoted believers 
are seen spreading their canvass, and venturing 
once more on their track. Thus thesymptoms 
of an intellectual revolution are every where 
apparent in Italy.” 

Yet he adds, — 

** Nor can it be dissembled, that contrary 
elements are, in the meanwhile, as actively 
and, if not more successfully, at least more 
freely at work. The superstitious ceremonies ; 
the dangerous tenets of a corrupt religion, so 
easily turned into a source of deception by 
adroit and unprincipled ministers; the recur. 
rence of frequent religious solemnities, daily 
instituted by royal hypocrites; the canonisa- 
tion of new saints; the enforcement of sacra- 
mental practices, which gives us reason tu ap- 
prehend the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, at least in Turin; the slow and silent, 
but sure reinstalment of the Jesuits, notwith- 
standing the most violent resistance they met 
with at Parma, Vicenza, and Verona ;— every 
measure seems intended to revive the age of 
ignorance and fanaticism. * ™ ” = 
appears that, with the exception of the Catholic 
name, which will be perhaps adhered to through 
patriotic pride and delicacy, and of a few harm- 
less mysteries and august rites which will be 
respected, partly through veneration, and partly 
through policy, the general tenets of the creed 
of the Italians will soon be followed on a level 
with those most generally received among the 
Protestant denominations. It appears that 
public opinion has already taken long since 
is now more than ever taking—that course, 
though its general manifestation is retarded by 
that fatal combination of political evils against 
which that unfortunate nation is struggling. 
The noblest pledge that the Italians can give 
of their being ripe for more generous insti- 
tutions, is the general moderation—the tole- 
rant, conciliating spirit that reigus among 
them; though I am grieved to say, that it is 
partly owing to the state of religious apathy 
into which they have fallen.” 

With these partial illustrations, of points of 








high consequence however, we coriclude; and 
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have only to add, that the author’s statements | presented itself which I fancy it will never again 
y ’ P y 


and reasonings are often conflicting and con- 
tradictory,—his temperament and patriotism 
bound beyond his facts and his judgment ; 
and in his grand conception, that all Italy 
must become a single people in order to be 
raised or restored to a national rank, or to be 
prosperous, powerful, and happy, he overleaps 
himself, like vaulting ambition, and, as far as 
his argument goes, falls, we fear, ‘on the 
other.” His work is, nevertheless, well de- 
serving of a library place in England. 





The Canadas in 1841. By Sir R. I. Bonny- 
castle, Lieut.-Colonel Engineers, and Lieut.- 


fall to my lot to behold. The whole sea, as far | 
|as could be seen, was now one entire sheet of 
an awfully brilliant flame, above which, in 
splendour, shone along the base of the high, 
frowning, and dark land abreast of us, 2 long 
; and magnificent line of fire. The fish, plentiful 
|in these latitudes, and of a large size, seemed 
i alarmed; long, tortuous, darting lines of light, 
|in a contrary direction to the sea, shewed us 
|immense numbers of large fish flying about as 
ifthey were lost. ‘The wind, which had increased 
|a little, had a peculiar hollow sound ; and, after 
| a length of time passed in contemplating a 
} scene which I am persuaded is of very rare 
' occurrence, day broke slowly and sullenly, the 
| sun rising very fiery and gloomily. To sail on 


yee of Upper Canada. 2 vols. | a sea of fire is the only similitude I can fancy 


| to this really awful scene. I have frequently 
CotoneL Bonnycastle tells his readers fairly | observed the waters of the ocean on fire, as it 
enough thathis workis “professedly discursive ;” | is vulgarly termed, but that only in small masses, 
and it certainly does not depart from this cha- | and no more to be compared to what we then 
racter. No doubt that method is more orderly | witnessed than a November day, when the sun 
and conducive to impress intelligence more; peers murkily through the fog of England, is 
distinctly on the mind; but at this moment,| to the bright and glorious appearance of that 
when every piece of information respecting the | luminary on a fine day in the tropics. The 
actual condition of the Canadas is of deep in- | oldest sailor in our vessel had never witnessed 
terest to the British public, we must not be too | any thing bearing even a distant resemblance 
fastidious about the manner in which it is com- | to it, except the master, who asserted that he 


| 

Referring to the notes below, the author 
asks further on, ‘* May it not be, after all, that 
the sea-light is electric?” !! 

In Upper Canada we hear something of 
temperance-societics, and the price of proyj- 
sions. The former Colonel B. thinks do as 
much harm as good, by their political mixture, 
and the reaction which follows their severest 
discipline of total abstinence : and he says, in 
conclusion :— 

“Wine was made for man, but not for man 
to make a political use of; and so ‘le chien 
retourne @ son propre vomissement. And thus 
it is with all similarly conducted innovations: 
as much harm is done as good. Separate 
temperance-societies from politics and reli 
ous discussion, and they will do more good 
than they have hitherto done; strip them of 
the absurdities of total abstinence and priva- 
tion, and shew the half-educated and the unedu- 
cated, that man is a brute only when drunken, 
and that his superiors in society can never 
admit him to a confidence, or a level, if you 
please, and he will be convinced: in short, 
shew him that the world is grown wiser, and 
that drunkenness and debasement are not just 
now the fashion.” 

The prices of provisions at Toronto are thus 
stated :— 





municated. , had once observed something very like it in 

We trust that our review will have the same|the Trades. The brilliancy of the light may 
allowance shewn to it; for, as in the game of! be conceived, when 1 say that the spritsail- 
“ follow-my-leader,” we find it impossible to! yard and mizen-boom were lit by the re- 
follow a discursive writer without being our- | flection, as though they had had gaslights 
selves discursive, and leaping from sea toj suspended from them; and even before the 
shore, and from object to object, with wondrous | day broke, at four o’cleck, I could distinctly 
alacrity. 


}see the most minute objects on the face of 


Our author sailed from England, and as-| my watch. This appearance came first from 
He visited Quebec, | the north-west, and there had been a slight 


cended the St. Lawrence. 
Montreal, the ‘Thousand Isles, Kingston, 'To-| aurora about eleven o'clock. I drew upon 
ronto, Niagara—the lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, | deck, during the most vivid part of the pheno- 
and much of the wild country nearly enclosed | menon, a bucket of the sea-water, which, when 
by them to the north. He afterwards surveyed | stirred by the hand, appeared like a mass of 
the lower portion of the St. Lawrence and the} phosphorence. Of this water I immediately 
gulf of the same name, the coast of Labra- | bottled a quart and sealed it down, and I kept 
der, Anticosti, ard New Brunswick ; and from | a larger quantity in an open jug,* which, it will 
every part brought some memoranda of a use- | be observed by the appended note, remained 
ful or entertaining description, either of natural | luminous for six nights afterwards. [could not, 
scenery, phenomena, produce, antiquities, sta- | by the most careful scrutiny, discover any ani- 
tistics, or other matters which exhibit the pre- |; malcule in the jug; and the water, excepting 
sent state and future prospects of these import- | from the admixture of a little oil, was clear and 
ant territories. | pure during the whole time.” 

The account of an extraordinary phenomenon | 
witnessed in the gulf of St. Lawrence, off Corn- | 
wallis county, will afford a fair idea of the | 
colonel’s descriptive powers. 

“ About two o’clock in the morning, the mate 
suddenly alarmed us all in the cabins, by calling 


* “T regret that the sealed bottle, in the hurry of 
moving, was left on board at Quebec. ‘The water in it, 
when shook, never exhibited any light. In the jug, on 
the first night succeeding the appearance, the water was 


loudly for the master to rise and come on deck, 
as he observed a most unusual appearance on 
the lee-bow. The weather had been cold, but 
there was a clear starry firmament, and not 
much wind from the south-west, and we were 
standing on as favourably as could be with such | 
a breeze, when, in a moment, the heavens be- 
came overcast to the southward, or over the 
high land of Cornwallis county, and an instan- | 
taneous and intensely brilliant light, resembling 
a fiery aurora, shot out of the sea under the lee- 
bow, and rendered every thing minutely dis- 
cernible, even to the mast-head. The mate 
and his watch immediately put the helm down, 
called up the whole crew, and awakened the | 
captain; but before all this could be accom- | 
plished, the light spread more vividly than ever | 
over the whole surrounding sea, and the waves, | 
hitherto tranquil, became much agitated, whilst | 
thick dark clouds from the land seemed to | 
threaten dreadful weather. The master called | 
me up; and when EF got upon deck, a spectacle | 


| very luminous, principaliy at the bottom; second night 


i sulphate of magnesia, oxygen and hydrogen, perhaps 
| the following experiment may yield some data on which 
| to ground a chemical theory of the nature of the light 


| Sea-water. Perhaps a phosphate is formed, which, readily 


; suddenly deprived of existence, to create phosphoric 


the same, perhaps more vivid; third night, the same; 
fourth night, oil from a lamp was accidentally spilt in 
the jug, but still the water was as luminous as ever; 
| fifth night, the same; sixth night, still luminous, al- 
| though much of the water had been lost by accident; on 
the seventh night the water was all gone.” 
t “‘ Sea-water being a compound of muriate of soda, 


of the ocean:—take four drachms of the substance of 
fresh herring and put it into two drachms of sulphate of 
magnesia in two ounces of water; let the phial remain 
at rest for twenty-four hours, and, on shaking it briskly 
in the dark, you will observe a beautiful luminous ap- 
pearance all over the bottie, which will last until the 
fourth night. Epsom-saits are now chiefly obtained from 


melting from its solid form, diffuses itself over a vast 
surface. I acknowledge, however, that even the incon- 
ceivable shoals of fish, particularly herrings (Gasperauz), 
which people the Gulf of Si. Lawrence, would scarcely 
appear to aflord sufiicient matter, although an entire | 
shoal or mass (which is sometimes seen alive covering | 
an extent of surface which I dare not detail) were to be 


atoms to the extent requisite to give birth to such an 


“ Now the market-price for beef and mutton 
| is 7d. or 7id., and has been much higher; 
| butter is generally a shilling a pound; turkeys 
7s. Gd., and all other poultry in proportion; a 
fresh salmon cannot be bought under 7s. (id, 
jor at the least a dollar, when plentiful ; flour 
of fine quality has been as high as ten dollars 
* barre!, and is now about seven, five and a 
| half being the common price when the market 
| is full; wheat in proportion; cats 2s. to 2s. bd.; 
|hay seldom less than nine or ien dollars a 
jton, or 2/, 10s., and occasionaily rising much 
|higher; fire-wood 12s. 6d. a cord, of the best 
quality, delivered on the spot; bread varies 
|trom 7d. to 8d.aloat. Provident families ge- 
nerally, on the approach of winter, purchase 
| carcasses of mutton and beef, which they obtain 
|for 23d. or Sd. a pound for the former, and 
about 4d. for the latter, of the best qualities. 
The mutton is frozen and hung up; the beet 
salted and put in tubs. Poultry killed and 
packed in snow keeps the whole winter, or 
trom the middie of December to the beginuing 
|of April. Potatoes, carrots, onions, cabbage, 
celery, turnips, &c., may be kept in cellars 
jmade frost-proof, and by purchasing them 
before the frost sets in, in the beginning of 
November, may be obtained reasonably ; pota- 
toes last year (1839) were only 1s. od. or 
about a shilling English money, a bushel; 
turnips two shillings; onions are usually from 
four to five; and celery is, of course, dear, being 
from two to four dollars a hundred, according 
to the quality. Apples may be procured abund- 
antly trom the United States, or from Niagara, 
at from two to three dollars for a flour barrel- 
ful of the finest kinds, and they are ‘kept in 
cellars, or frost-proof root-houses, in the same 
manner. ‘There is a fishery established by the 
municipal authorities on the lake-shores of the 
peninsula opposite to the city, where abund- 
auce of the following kinds of fish are caught: 
white fish, pickerel, herrings, and salmon-trout. 
In the winter, when the bay is frozen over 
solidly, huts are erected, and holes made in the 
ice, where the fish are caught by spearing. 
Spearing by torch-light in boats is also much 
practised in the warm seasons; and in this 
way sturgeon, eels, and pike of an enormous 
size, are caught in the bay.” 





appearance as that which I have described,” 


In this quarter our able and experienced 
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quide looks to the completion of the Welland 
wnal* for immense improvements. 

«We must now (he remarks) travel to the 
mouth of the river Welland, one of the open- 
ings into the canal of that name, which canal 
has, until now, been a mere job. The govern- 
nent have, however, observed with a quiet eye 
the proceedings of this job, and at last, under 
Lord Sydenham’s administration, seem disposed 
10 do something about it; and if it is ever made 
, good navigable steam-boat or ship canal, 
Canada will increase in wealth and population 
fom the hour which opens its gates to the first 
yessel from Erie or Huron. The Americans 
are so sensible of this, that for years they have 
been planning and projecting a magnificent 
ship navigation, to connect Erie, Ontario, and 
the Erie canal. The plans of their topogra- 
phical engineers for this stupendous work are 
jeautifully executed, and weuld have been fol- 
lowed up, but that the monied concerns of the 
republic have been in rather a ticklish state of 
late years, and the defalcations of their public 
servants of such alarming extent, as to cause 
the executive to pause ere it enter upon so 
splendid a national undertaking. If the Wel- 
land canal be now seriously set about, and 
competent military engineers employed in its 
construction, the trade of the Far West must 
centre in Canada; and of its extent, what sta- 
tistics can affurd even a glimpse? For the 
Americans well know that even if their grand 
ship-canal were opened round the Falls, they 
have still a’most serious disadvantage to con- 
tend against, in the ice of Lake Erie and that 
coming from Niagara; whereas the mouth of 
the Welland will always be open on the Canada 
shore, for weeks earlier than the mouth of any 
canal on the New York side of the river; and, 
asits exitus on Lake Ontario will be at a great 
distance from the exitus of the Niagara, it will 
never be embarrassed there by the spring ice. 
‘ravellers cross over the Welland river by a 
long wooden bridge in the village of Chippewa, 
famous for a battle in the Jast American war, 
and still more famous in 1837 as the head- 
quarters of the brave Canadian militia, who 
wok up arms in the gloomy depth of that 
winter, to resist the friendly intentions of their 
opposite neighbours. If you proceed out of 
Welland in a Canadian steam-boat, you will 
pass into the river Niagara at rather a nervous 


* “Should this ever be completed by the government, 
the province of Upper Canada will perhaps be the seat 
ofa future nation, whose internal resources may be- 
come so vast and preponderating, that some of the 
ueighbourisig northern states would sink into compa- 


rauive insignificance. Surrounded and crossed by ca- 
nals, lakes, rivers, her industry will command the west 
and its unfolded wealth. Imagining a belt embraced 
by the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, Huron, Erie, and 
Untario, containing a population of millions, derived 
jrincipally from Britain, the statist can easily divine 
the position they might maintain, and how prudent it 
must be to hold the dominion of England over this 
fertile empire as long as possible, closing the links of 
connexion by every act of kindness, and securing in 
the new world a future British power, unlike that 
which is Mlvancing to completion in the United States; 
where, from the great mixture of races, British feelings 
and British connexion have given way before a flood of 
undefinable notions about liberty and equality, mixed 
with aristocratic wealth, slavery, and bigotry in religion. 
The United States of America, proud as the position 
Teally is which they achieved from foreign aid when 
England was entrammelled in a fierce and lasting war, 
and by the rebellion of Washington, are not now the 
United States which Washington created. The seeds 
ofdisunion have been sown since the last British gun 
fired its farewell shot, and ‘the tattered colours of 
England were wound slowly up; last in the field, and 
almost lords of it.’ Those seéds have germinated, have 
taken deep root, and have already grown up to goodly 
height; like the century-flowering aloe, the plant is ap- 
Proaching its slowly developed frutescence, and the 
ume is nearing fast, when a terrible ordeal must be 
gone through, im order to check its luxuriance,” 


| place, where the river widens to an immense 
| expanse, before it suddenly contracts again to 
| form the rapids and cataract of Niagara. The 
first idea, to a stranger, on reaching this spot 
is—supposing the engine should get out of 
order, is the vessel to go down the Fall, which 
is boiling up at about two miles below? There 
| is, however, I believe, very litle reai danger, 
| as it is the site of the traject, or common ferry 
| between Chippewa and the New York shore at 
| Fort Schlosser, at that celebrated spot where 
; Captain Drew and his dauntless militia-sailors 
jcut out the Caroline in the darkness of the 
| night, and sent the pirate-vessel flaming down 
|into the abyss below. A deed more hercical 
| was never performed by British seamen; and 
| though the policy of it at the time was ques- 
tionable, yet what good man can grieve that 
| the laws of nations were perhaps for a moment 
| lost sight of, when it was as notorious as noon- 
| day, that, for the sake of gain and desperate 
| Spite, the wicked ship was constantly carrying 
; over to Navy Island swarms of ragged adven- 
| turers, cager to imbue their unholy weapons in 
| Canadian blood; and stolen cannon, to be point- 
| ed at a shore whose people were at peace with 
| the United States, but were deemed, neverthe- 
| less, fit subjects for a demoniac bombardment, 
| and afterwards for midnight assassination ?” 
| Talking of glorious deeds, however, we have 
| elsewhere a curiously expressed relation of a 
| glorious warrior-death ! 
| Toronto, being situated over that forma- 
| tion in which saline rocks exist, is remarkable 
| for its brine springs. In digging wells in any 
| part of the city, to forty feet deep, these are 
struck, and thus the water is generally bad. 
| Near the garrison one of these springs comes 
to the surface. I made an attempt to bore for 
the salt; but not finding that the inhabitants 
were much interested in the matter, gave it up, 
on account of the expense, although there can- 
not be much doubt that a profitable investment 
might be made in such an undertaking, as salt 
is a dearly imported article at present. Toronto 
was taken by the Americans during the late 
war, by an overwhelming force. A character- 
istic anecdote was told me when I first went 
there, by an itinerant American, of the mode 
in which General Pike, their leader, met his 
death. ‘Did you know our brigadier?’ said 
my friend, whom I had by the by never seen 
before. I replied, ‘ No, 1 was not in this part 
of the country during the war.’ ‘ Well,’ re- 
torted-he, ‘that is wonderful! I thought every 
body knew ovr brigadier— Brigadier Pike. 
Then I suppose you don’t know how he was 
tixedhere?’ ‘No,’ Lanswered. ‘Why,just here 
in this fort, that tarnation British p-e-o-u-d-e-r 
(powder) took fire, and heaved up a stone of 
fifty weight, and smashed our general right 
in.’” 

Having said so much of various matters, we 
must concisely give the dimensions of the Ca- 
nadian lakes. 

“ They have the following mean depths, ele- 
vations above the Atlantic, length and breadth, 
and circumference :— 
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It has been computed that the Canadian lakes 
contain 14,000 cubic miles of water, or more 
than half that on the whole earth. ‘These de- 
ductions have been drawn from careful surveys ; 
but the mean depths of the large lakes are 
assumed, as some of them have been sounded 
in places near their centre without finding 
bottom ; and it is conjectured that Ontario has 
a bed of salt in its deepest part—which is very 
probable, as the surrounding country is of the 
salt-formation.” 

Upon antiquitics and geological remains the 
author does not say much. He expects that 
the terraces, &c. distinctly seen round Lake 
Huron, will be found full of the benes of sau- 
rian and other ancient antediluvian animals; 
and on the former point he observes— 

“My reader must not be surprised that 1 
occasionally wander a little from my subject. 
Travelling in western Canada is not subject 
to stage-coach rules; and I have just recol- 
lected a singular specimen of the industry of 
a race long extinct and unknown, which came 
into my possession, and was found in clearing 
the forest for building at Goderich. It will 
interest the antiquarian reader, inasmuch as 
there exist, in various parts of western Canada, 
relics of a race, anterior to the present Indian, 
farther advanced in the arts, and connected, 
probably, with the more civilised conquerors 
of Mexico, the Aztecs. It would be labour 
lost, in a work like the present, to enter into 
a learned disquisition to prove the Asiatic ori- 
gin of the Indians of America; and it will be 
quite suflicient to observe, that there appears 
every day strong proofs that their migration 
from the eastern shores of the old world will 
be soon verified. The vase in question was 
found on the Canada Company’s lands near 
the eastern shores of Huron, and at the new 
town or settlement of Goderich, in clearing the 
forest in the year 1833. It is made apparently 
of feldspar, or a granitic composition in which 
feldspar holds the foremost place, and is 10} 
inches wide in its longest diameter, 84, inches 
in its shortest, oval, 64 inches high, and 4,ths 
of an inch thick. It is perfect, excepting part 
of the lip, and appears not to have had any 
handle, and to have been painted. It was pre- 
sented to Lady Colborne, who very kindly left 
it with the author. Great quantities of Indian 
pottery are found in all the townships from 
Toronto to Lake Simcoe, and thence to Pene- 
tangueshene; but all the specimens I have 
seen are of hard-baked clay, and are less ele- 
gant than this, which is, moreover, the only 
nearly perfect relic of such antiquities that 
has, to my knowledge, been discovered in Ca- 
nada, and is evidently the production of a state 
of society superior to that in which the modern 
race of uncivilised Indians of this portion of 
North America have existed. It resembles 
strongly, in shape, the vessels for cooling water 
used at this day in the East.” 

Of the Indians, except two tribes, of whose 
dances and ceremonies there is nothing abso- 
lutely new (though the fate of the Pow-tah- 
wah-tamies is very melancholy), we hear little. 
They were received on emigrating from the 
United States frontier under British protec- 
tion; but in a very few weeks were allowed to 
be sacrificed to whisky and the cupidity of 
traders. 

Nevertheless “ Sir John Colborne was called 
the father of the Indians, with strict justice; for 
every leisure moment was spent by him in en- 
deavours to ameliorate their condition. Let us 
hope that his grand scheme for concentrating 
the almost starving tribes of Huron and Supe- 





rior (on an island selected for that purpose) will 
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yet be effected ; and that Britain will ever hold 
out a fostering and paternal hand to the victims 
of civilisation, who have been driven, by pesti- 
lential disorders brought amongst them, by the 
sword, and (worst of all) by what they still 
eagerly seek for, the scourge fire-water (scu- 
té-wah-bah) from the homes of their fathers, 
their natal soil, and inalienable property, to 
the howling deserts of Huron and Superior, 
where game is not found sufficiently abundant 
for their support, and where the frightful cli- 
mate soon thins their numbers, and paralyses 
their energies.” 

We have not much of natural history in these 
volumes; which we shall now close with one 
notice of a fish of an unknown kind. 

“This is the portion of the St. Lawrence where 
the white porpoise is seen, and we observed 
many near the Travers and Mal Baie. The 
white porpoise is dazzlingly white, and I think 
must be the delphinus apterus beluga, or white 
whale of the icy seas, as described by Pennant 
and Shaw, which is known to quit those cold 
climes for rivers in summer. It lives on cod, 
pleuronectes, or flat-fish, and has a small elon- 
gated head; both jaws equal, and nine or ten 
small blunt teeth, which are distinct, and dif- 
fering from each other, the largest being near 
the muzzle. It has a longitudinal projection on 
the back, and the pectoral fins are broad and 
oval; eye small and blue, with the spiracle in 
the anterior portion of the head. It is singu- 
lar that this creature should confine itself to 
this portion of the river. Perhaps, as it is 
close to the gulf, the food it uses is found 
here more plentifully. The white porpoise is 
not an object of commerce.” 





EMINENT MEN OF ABERDEEN. 
[Fourth Review.] 


WE must now take our leave of Mr. Bruce, 
having shewn, by the copiousness of our ex- 
tracts, how much we value him; though we 
have to bestow a few words on the passages to 
which we alluded in our brief opening. We 
dissent in toto from his estimate of Ossian’s 
poems, and of Wordsworth,—of which and of 
whom he says,— 

“It is edifying at the present day,—when 
these poems are so universally and so justly 
despised, as to be never mentioned but with 
contempt, except, perhaps, now and then, by 
some Highland student at King’s College, or 
by Wordsworth the poet, whose notions of 
poetry areentirely of his own contrivance,—to 
recollect, that, when they were fashionable, 
they were translated into all the continental 
languages, and were declared, strange as it 
might appear, to look most admirable in the 
Italian—though, of course, it was not to be ex- 
pected that any human language could do jus- 
tice to the ineffable beauty of the real original 
Argyleshire Gaelic. The Earse poetalso figured, 
as one whose productions had made a powerful 
impression on the world; in Madame de Stael’s 
work on literature; and Madame de Stael, 
without any compliment to her sex, was cer- 
tainly no ordinary writer. Dr. Blair also reck- 
oned Ossian the successful rival of the great 
epic poets, whose works had for many ages 
been in the hands of mankind. The philoso- 
phic mind of David Hume, who spoke coolly 
of the genius of Shakspere, was evidently trou- 
bled about this Ossian. The Highland Society 
also felt called on to appoint a committee to 
inquire into ‘ the authenticity,’ as they called 
-it, of these poems; the Highland Society, like 
‘other people who might know better, intend- 





ing by the word ‘ authenticity,’ to express the 
meaning of the word ‘genuineness.’ ‘The his- 
tory of Ossian’s poems is indeed singularly 
illustrative of the ignorance and stupidity of 
the learned. As long as the poems were held 
to be genuine, they were also reckoned sub- 
lime ; but when it came to be discovered that 
they were forgeries, as they are, they were also 
discovered to be exceedingly worthless, as they 
most certainly are.” 

We do not much admire the spirit of the 
following fling at the Church. 

“ There were some ministers in Guild’s time 
who would have ‘flung their stipends to the 
winds’ for conscience’ sake; but the Doctor 
was not one ofthem. But who is entitled to 
blame him for that? This breed of clergymen, 
which was never plenty, is now extinct. The 
man who would blame Dr. Guild for sacrificing 
or concealing his principles in order to retain 
his situation or his salary, just shews that he is 
ignorant enough of human nature to revile a 
good man because he was not a perfect prodigy 
of heroic virtue.” 

Nor do we go along with the annexed: 

“The most extraordinary English writer, in 
respect of equality of excellence, is Goldsmith ; 
who wrote prose and poetry, history, drama, and 
novel; and yet, in all his works, no one can 
point to a page that is not excellent. This is 
not the usual way with miscellaneous writers, 
or even writers of many volumes in one depart- 
ment. Smollett wrote Sir Lancelot Greaves, 
which would not do credit to any body; and 
Sir Walter Scott was capable of producing such 
gross caricatures of human character as Domi- 
nie Sampson and Caleb Balderstone.” 

Of Mr. Bruce’s illustrations we shall copy 
two, and therewith conclude. He mentions 
Raleigh (whom Alexander Ross endeavoured 
to continue), and he says:— 

“A more daring attempt we could scarcely 
conceive than that of furnishing a continua- 
tion to the grandest and most magnificent of 
our English prose writers—for Bacon him- 
self, in point of style, must yield the palm to 
Raleigh. The melancholy beauty of the very 
first paragraph in his History of the World has 
not yet been equalled in any other book; and 
those who have often read it, and luxuriated 
in its music, will excuse our insertion of it as 
a note on this part of our work.* We must 
say, that the man who, reflecting on Raleigh’s 
greatness and misfortunes, could calmly take 
up his pen and commence writing a second 
part to his history, must have read with other 
feelings than he ought to have read the sub- 





* “How unfit and how unworthy a choice I have 
made of myself, to undertake a worke of this mixture, 
mine owne reason, though exceeding weake, hath suffi- 


ciently resolued me. For had it beene begotten then 
with my first dawne of day, when the light of common 
knowledge began to open it selfe to my younger yeares, 
and before any wound received, either from fortune or 
time, I might yet well have doubted that the darkenesse 
of age and death would have couered ouer both it and 
mee long before the performance. For, beginning with 
the creation, I haue proceeded with the History of the 
World ; and lastly purposed (some few sallies excepted) 
to confine my discourse within this our renowned iland 
of Great Brittaine. I confesse that it had better sorted 
with my dissability, the better part of whose times are 
runne out in other trauailes, to haue set together, as I 
could, the unioynted and scattered frame of our English 
affaires, than of the universall: in whome, had there 
been no other defect (who am all defect) then the time 
of the day, it were enough—the day of a tempestuous 
life drawne on to the very evening ere I began. But 
those inmost and soule-piercing wounds, which are ever 
aking while uncured, with the desire to satisfie those 
few friends which I haue tried by the fire of aduersitie; 
the former enforcing, the latter perswading, have caused 
mee to make my thoughts legible, and my selfe the sub- 
ject of euery opinion, wise or weake.”—History of the 
World. Lond. 1614, 





Se _) 
lime and solemn language with which the book 
which he was to continue closes :— It is there. 
fore death alone that can suddenly make man 
to know himselfe. He tells the proud anq 
insolent that they are but abjects, and humbles 
them at the instant; makes them crie, com. 
plaine, and repent, yea euen to hate their 
forepassed happinesse. He takes the account 
of the rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked 
beggar, which hath interest in nothing but jn 
the grauell that filles his mouth. He holds a 
glass before the eyes of the most beautifull, 
and makes them see therein their deformitic 
and rottenness; and they acknowledge it. ( 
eloquent, just, and mightie death! whom none 
could aduise, thou hast perswaded; what none 
hath dared, thou hast done; and whom ali the 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of 
the world and despised; thou hast drawne to- 
gether all the farre-stretched greatnesse, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and 
couered it all ouer with these two narrow 
words, Hic iacet.” 

Of our Annuals Mr. B. has a perfect abhor- 
rence: in his sketch of Mrs. Blackwell he thus 
bursts out :— 

“It is gratifying to reflect that her amiable 
naind led her into a walk becoming a modest 
woman. She occupied herself in 

—— ‘ Gathering flowers ; 
Herself a fairer flower.’ 
She dic not, like some female writers, cry out 
against the manners of the age, and bewail the 
sins of her neighbours, and weep for the de- 
cline of vital religion, which an acute writer, 
whom we cannot name at present, says very 
truly is one of the purest luxuries that selt- 
righteous persons can indulge in, as it fur- 
nishes them with a world of internal satisfaction 
with themselves. Neither did she go away, 
like some other women, and write novels aud 
romances, in which not only the grossest ignor- 
ance of human life and of human nature is 
displayed, but the greatest laxity of moral prin- 
ciple is manifested; for women really know, 
and ought to know, but little about human 
life; and their moral theories, even when their 
practice is tolerably fair, are in gencral rather 
perverse. Neither did she compose sonnets 
and other pieces, like the things which we see 
in those handsomely bound little volumes with 
gilt edges and full of plates, which come out 
about the Christmas season, and in which are 
found collected the best effusions, in prose and 
verse, of those ladies and gentlemen who form 
the offscourings of the literary world—the whole 
very appropriately illustrated by pictures of 
women, made by people who call themselves 
artists ; and who, if ajudgment might be formed 
from their drawings and engravings, might be 
supposed never in their lives to have seen 
women but in pictures. We have no doubt 
that Mrs. Blackwell knew that a woman must 
prudently consider what she is about before 
she come before the public, and particularly 
before she become the author of*a book. 
Almost all women who have become cele- 
brated for their talents have done so at some 
expense of what ought to be ‘the immediate 
jewel of their souls,’ their fair reputation. 
From ‘ burning Sappho’ down to ‘ the eloquent 
De Stael’ scandal has been very busy with 
their characters.* This may be uncharitable, 





* “As might have been expected, all these talented 
women have found defenders. Sappho’s morality has 
been asserted by Welcker, a learned Germau—(Sappho 
von einem herrschenden Vorurtheil befreyt. Gottingen, 
1816). No distance of time or country seems to — 
the spirit of gallantry. Petrarch has twice over — 
his entire conviction of the virtue of Dido queen 0 
Carthage— 
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putit is not unnatural; for there is something 
offensive in a Woman putting out a book, ex- 
cept on some such subject as Mrs. Blackwell 
handled; or en dancing, or cookery, or any 
thing of that kind which women cught to 
know about, and will be the more amiable for 
their knowledge. But when they go the length 
of writing sonnets, political economy, theories 
of morals, essays on population, systems of 
chemistry, and theological discourses, it is per- 
fectly unbearable. Learned and intellectual 
women have never been in great estimation 
with the more judicious of the other sex. 
Literary men are seldom agreeable compan- 
jons; but literary ladies are generally allowed 
to be insufferable. What sort of husbands 
and fathers they are who allow their wives 
and daughters to write for the edification of 
the public, we do not take it upon us to say, 
further than that they must have strange no- 
tions of what is attractive and amiable and 
becoming in the female sex, when they do not 
discourage their literary efforts by every means 
in their power, and endeavour to keep them in 
that place in society where they will be least 
know and most happy. This is not being 
cruel to genius; for the light of nature, and 
the word of God, and the moral constitution of 
women, all combine to shew that they are a 
people who were not sent into this world to 
shine by their own light, but to be helpmates 
to the other division of the human family; 
and the very first instance which the Scripture 
records of a woman’s advice being taken about 


the acquirement of knowledge was followed by 
the most disastrous consequences.” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Lectures on Chemistry, including its Applications 
in the Arts. By H. M. Noad. Nos. 1 and 2. 
London, 1841. Scott, Webster, and Geary. 

Tue first number contains a condensed his- 

torical sketch of chemistry; and the second 


carries the subject of heat to the completion of 


two out of five divisions, namely, ‘‘ the property 
of expansion,” and “ specific and latent heat ;” 
the remaining three for the third number being 
“conduction and transmission,” “ radiation,” 
and “ignition and combustion.” The work, 
a transcript of lectures delivered by Mr. Noad, 
is a cheap publication, to be completed in 
twelve numbers. However instructive and well 
adapted for the impression of knowledge on the 
mind lectures may be, their value, we conceive, 
mainly depends on the practical illustrations 
with which they are accompanied. And hence 
the dry lectures without experiments unavoid- 
ably appear cramped in style, disconnected in 
coustruction, and repulsive. Woodcuts in some 
degree supply the deficiency, but then the ex- 





‘Quella che per lo suo diletto et fido 

Sposo, non per Enea, volse in al fine 

Taccia ’| vulgo ignorante; i’ dico Dido 

Cui studio ’d onestate a morte spinse 

Non yano amor come il pubblico grido.’ 

Trionfo della Castita. 
This famous woman's virtue has also been asserted by 
Buchanan, who is thought to have given harsh usage 
tohis own queen. Amongst his Jcones are the follow- 
ing very pretty verses :— 
‘Casta, decens, generosa animi Phcenissa peregi 
Femina magnanimis, vix imitata viris; 
At tu sacratam, Maro, labe aspergere famam 
Conaris fame non sine labe tue.’ 

The humerous defences of Mary Queen of Scots may, 
Without condemning her, be fairly attributed as much 
to gallantry as to a dispassionate love of truth. ‘There 
18 no man of any good feeling that would not rejoice to 
“iscover perfect evidence of her innocence; and it is 
Said that Sir Walter Scott was restrained from writing 


her history because his convictions ran counter to his 
inclinations,” 


planations should be more clear and more in 
detail, and therefore more enlarged, than in the 
original oral deliveries. These remarks are 
intended generally, and not to the immediate 
work under notice: in its present stage it would 
be scarcely fair to pass judgment on its merits, 
and we merely at present announce that such a 
work is in the course of publication. 


Hours of Thought ; or, Poetic Musings. By J.S. 
Hardy. Pp. 172. London, Harvey and 
Darton. 

A coLLEcTION of “ anonymous contributions 

to the various periodicals of the day,” which 

the author now acknowledges, and of which he 
has no cause to be ashamed. The volume 
contains several very beautiful little poems, 
not striking for either originality of thought 
or choice of subject, but such as please the 
reader by the kind feelings they embody, and 
the pleasant sensations they awaken. The 
author has read a good deal, and benefited by 
it, having learnt to clothe his thoughts, not in 

a new, but in a good old fashion. 

The Heart of Mic-Lothian is the present issue of 


Cadell's cheap edition of Scott’s Works, in both forms; 
and there is also another Part of the Life of Napoleon. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 
Recent Geographical Intelligence. 

WE are indebted for the following to a corre- 
spondent, who writes us that he has just re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Beke, a gentleman 
who left this country early in the year with a 
view of exploring some parts of eastern Africa. 
He has already reached the kingdom of Shoa, 
where he has been hospitably treated by the 
king. At Angolalla, from which place he writes 
on the 29th May, he met with one of the king’s 
slaves, named Dilbo, who had been brought 
from Nirea, his native country, about ten years 
before, and who gives some valuable informa- 
tion relative to the existence there of a great 
river (the Gédjob), which probably flows out 
into the Indian Ocean, either by the river Qui- 
limani in lat. 3° S., or by the river Zebee at 
Lamoo, or, more likely, by the Rio dos Fogos 
at Juba, a little south of the equator. In either 
case, it is probably the great high road for 
bringing down the pagan Galla slaves, with 
whom the Mohammedan market on the east 
coast of Africa is partly supplied: so that, on 
a smaller scale, the river Gédjob may prove on 
the east coast what the Quorra is to us on the 
west—namely, a line of water-communication 
with the interior (and that interior a country 
whence thousands of slaves are carried off an- 
nually), to which all access has hitherto been 

denied. 

But to use Dr. Beke’s own words: “ Beyond 
Narea to the W. and S., Dilbo states that there 
is a very large river, which he calls the Géd- 
job. It rises,” he says, “in the country of 
Gobo, proceeds then through Trifte and Tham- 
bara, next between Narea and Kaffa, and then 
beyond D’jandgero to the country of the Arabs ; 
by which he means, of course, that it reaches 
the Indian Ocean, frequented by the Arabs. 

“‘ The Gédjob, according to Dilbo’s relation, 
is as wide as from this place to Chérkos (about 
three miles English), and is crossed in boats 
capable of containing fifty or sixty persons, in 
which they transport horses, mules, grain, 
cloths, and all sorts of merchandise. The 
boats are made of a single tree, which takes a 
whole month in cutting down. 

“ The inhabitants of Kaffa are pagans, but not 
Gallas, as their language is different, and they 
are circumcised. The country is higher, but 





the inhabitants are of all colours, like those of 
Shoa and Narea. 

“ Beyond Kaffa, the Gédjob is joined by the 
river Omo, coming from the country of Déko, 
the inhabitants of which are savages, who go 
perfectly naked, eat ants and mice, and (so 
Dilbo relates) climb up trees with their feet 
foremost. 
as this country, and tempt the simple inhabit- 
ants to approach them by the offer of meat, 
grain, &c.; when they seize them, and carry 
them away captive. 

“IT would further remark, that the name 
D’jandger or D’jandgero is that given by Dilbo 
to the country marked ‘Gingero,’ or ‘ Zingero,’ 
in the maps; and he says it is so called by 
the natives themselves. The word Zindjero in 
Amharic means ‘ an ape,’ and would appear to 
be given by the Abyssinians to that country 
and its inhabitants by way of ridicule. If 
recollect rightly, the Portuguese missionaries, 
who visited Gingero in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, compare the monarch of 
that country to an ape,—a coincidence not a 
little curious. 

“I prefer sending home these particulars 
without waiting till ] have it in my power to 
verify them from other sources (which I hope 
soon to do), as I deem it of the utmost import- 
ance that attention should be directed to this 
magnificent river, the Gédjob, which may (and 
perhaps ere long) be found to afford another 
high road into the interior of Africa.’ 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
WE rejoice to learn that the first portion of 
Captain Ross’s Journal has arrived safely in 
England: When the remaining parts (sent 
separately for fear of accidents) arrive, the pub- 
lic may expect some very interesting commu- 
nications, which will shew what erroneous ac- 
counts have been promulgated from this quarter 
of the globe by recent French and American 
voyagers. Discoveries of moonshine must give 
place to realities. 

We had written the foregoing brief para- 
graph early in the week; and we observe it 
has received a rough sort of corroboration, in 
its main allusion, from a letter which has ap- 
peared in yesterday's newspapers, from a petty 
officer of the Erebus, dated Hobart Town, 
20th April. The following (though not alto- 
gether to be relied on as perfectly accurate) 
are its chief points :— 


“We sailed from the river Derwent Nov. 10, 1840, 
and thence proceeded to a cluster of islands called the 
Auckland group, where, having procured the necessary 
observations, we sailed towards another island, a little 
further to the southward, called Campbell’s Island, 
whence having perfo:med a second edition of the last, 
we again proceeded. Of these islands it is only neces- 
sary to say, that they are covered with wood, and totally 
uninhabited except by a few pigs, which were put there 
by the French discovery-ships. We procured a great 
many albatross’s eggs, which are good eating; they 
weighed twenty-one and twenty-two ounces each, and 
are rarities of their kind. However mal-d-propos 
| your allusion to India was, that which regards send- 
| ing the treasures from the depths of the sea was not 
| at all so, as every day we try for bottom and for the 
| temperature of the ocean, at 600, 1500, and 3600 
feet below the surface, and sometimes more. This 
water so procured is weighed, measured, and its tem- 
perature taken in comparison with that at the surface ; 
which latter is taken account of every hour, day and 
night, together with many other meteorological con- 
cerns too numerous to mention; we likewise sink a 
machine which draws up stones, coral, or whatever it 
| takes hold of. These experiments take all hands the 
| best part of a day to haul in the line, which is a stout 
| rope. Besides all this, upon occasion, in the deepest 
parts of the ocean, we let go a piece of iron ballast, 
about three cwt., attached to a small line to the length 
of four or five miles in depth, invariably getting bottom, 
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but the line, of course, is cut away and lost.® The 
French, after going to about 60° or 70° south, went 
home with a most astounding account of what they had 
not done; the Yankees, however, after coming some- 
where about the same as the French, made out a very 
ingenious chart of land, which, in my belief, they never 
saw; for, where they described the peak of the highest 
mountain, we cruised three days, but got no soundings 
within 800 fathoms. Well; we proceeded in company 
with our consort, the Tcrror, till we came to lat. 69° S., 
where we first fell in with the ice, extending over the 
whole visible horizon; this was what was called field-ice, 
i. e. loose pieces closely packed together, and having a 
flat surface. We had previously seen some bergs floating 
by, of a tremendous height, which I can only describe to 
you as a huge mountain, adrift in the sea; but the trans- 
parency and the celestial blue tint of the hollow parts de- 
stroy the comparison. All ice floats two-thirds under 
water; therefore you have the satisfaction of knowing, 
when you see an iceberg 600 feet above water, that there 
is 1200 feet under. We sailed, or rather ploughed, this 
field for upwards of 120 miles, and then got clear sea- 
way. We found on the top of a berg a large piece of 
rock, having very much the appearance of lava, but no 
signs of land near. Some days after this we fell in with 
some small islands—bare rocks, in fact,—to one of which 
the name of Prince Albert was given: the like compli- 
ment was paid to the Queen. There is not the least 
vegetable life upon them ; they are covered with perpe- 
tual snow, though the temperature will not allow the 
existence of vapour or clouds, unless they come from 
volcanoes ; the thermometer very rarely rises so high as 
freezing-point. These remarks, of course, apply to all | 
land which we have seen still further south. We kept | 
on our way to the southward for some time, occasionally 
meeting with field-ice. I am describing the incidents 
without the effects ; for if I tell you all our small troubles, 
from the inclemency of the weather, and the frozen 
state of the ropes, rigging, &c., and the work with the 
sounding-lines, I should fill a quire of paper; suffice it 
to say, that hands and legs were of little use, and the 
pieces falling from aloft were enough to break any head 
of moderate thickness. In lat. 76°, or thereabouts, we 
fell in with Victoria Land, a vast continent of high moun- 
tains, having the appearance of a perpetuity of snow- 
white tint with lofty peaks. The only dark places to be 
seen are next the sea, or more properly the ice, for the 
warmest day in summer, which is the 21st of December, 
makes no material difference, there being always a space 
of seven or eight miles of barrier-ice, like a wall of ma- 
sonry, and of great height, bound tothe coast, which is so 
vertically steep as to be quite inaccessible, setting aside 
the cold. We continued sailing southward by slow de- 
grees till we came in sight of the burning mountain, 
which we named the Erebus. This is in sight of the 
magnetic pole of the earth, in latitude 78 degrees odd, 
about 300 or 400 miles farther’ than aay former disco- 
veries to the southward, considerably farther to the east- 
ward, and consequently more latitude still, as the mag- 
netic pole has longitude, while the pole of the earth, or 
90°, has none. From this to 9° south there is a solid 
block of barrier-ice, with Jand in one part of it.” 





CALICO-PRINTING BY VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
A PATENTED simple process of calico-printing 
by electrical action is about to be exhibited in 
operation at the Polytechnic Institution. The 
fabric, moistened with the mordant, is pleced 
on a platinum plate connected with the nega- 
tive pole of a galvanic battery; the positive 
pole communicating with various devices, 
flowers or otherwise, as may be, in different 
metals. The circle is completed by laying the 
metallic pattern on the calico, which, wet with 
mordant, is a conductor; and immediately an 
oxide, or other salt, of the several metals is 
formed, combining with the mordant, and pro- 
ducing coloured figures, green trom copper, 
brown from silver, &c. We have not seen the 
process, and therefore for the present shall not 
enlarge on this interesting subject. 





PARIS LETTER, 
Paris, Sept. 28, 1841. 
Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Sept. 20.— 
M. Chasles read the remainder of his paper on 
the history of algebraical discovery, and on the 
Arabian origin of the science. He observed, 
that the Arabic word algebra signified the art 
of expressing the relation between unknown and 





- We do not well understand this: it seems meant for 
seafaring humour.—Ed. L. G. 


| Geer and glutton species. 





known quantities in terms not involving a ne- 
gative sign.—M. Dumeril read a notice on the 
serpent tribes. He shewed that the number 
of vertebra varied in these species from 100 to 
400, and that some specics had no fewer than 100 
rib-bones.—M. Seguier communicated the re- 
sult of a recent experiment made by him for 
proving that steam was highly charged with 
electricity. He had placed himself on a stool 
properly isolated at about a yard from the ori- 
fice of a safety-valve, and by plunging a metallic 
rod, fitted with a bunch of points at the extre- 
mity, into the vapour as it came from the boiler, 
he succeeded in charging himself strongly with 
the electric fluid. In a few seconds all the hair 
on his head was made to stand erect, and in a 
few seconds more sparks were given out from 
his body to conductors at several inches dis- 
tance.—A paper was read to the Academy ex- 
planatory of Messrs. Elkington and Wright’s 
method of gilding without the aid of mercury. 
—A work was laid on the table by the secretary 
from Mr. Jump, containing his tabular results 
of formule for problems of perspective. We 
may take this opportunity of observing, that 
the work in question is one of great perspica- 
city and utility to all persons engaged in archi- 
tectural or artistical pursuits, and confers much 
credit on the author for its mathematical sim- 
plicity and exactness.—A notice was read from 
M. Alexander Dupasquier, on the presence of 
arsenic in certain chlorhydric acids commonly 
used in commerce, and even admitted by che- 
mists-into their laboratories. He shewed that 
in some cases these acids, supposed to be per- 
fectly tree from arsenic, contained as much as 
one part in a thousand of arsenious acid.—M. 
Fromental Blot addressed to the Academy a 
description of a new plough with three shares. 
He declared that he did not intend to take out 
any patent for his invention, and that he gave 
it up to agriculturists in general—The secre- 
tary laid on the table a specimen of the new 
combustible substance called carboleine, invent- 
ed by M. Koch, of St. Petersburg. 

Scientific Congress of France. Section of Geo- 
logy. Sitting of Sept. 10.—A most important 
discussion on erratic blocks and moraines took 
place this day. We regret that we are unable 
to give more than a brief abstract of it; a very 
good report will be found in the Moniteur of 
the 16th inst. M. Yttier, who had extensively 
studied the districts of the Jura and the Alps, 
gave it as his opinion that all the lake of Ge- 
neva, and the Valois, with the adjoining valleys, 
had once been an immense mer de glace, and 
that the blocks on the Jura were transported 
thither by the action of moraines. The local 
details into which he entered were of the highest 
interest. M. Bravais took a similar view of 
the case; he professed himself an implicit ad- 
herent ot M. Agassiz, and combated the theory 
of diluvian currents. The Abbé Croizet stated, 
that although it was certain, from fossil re- 
mains, that the temperature of Europe had 
once been much higher than now, yet it had 
undergone a great cooling at a recent geologi- 
cal epoch; since he had found at Neschers in 
Auvergne the remains of animals of the rein- 
He adopted the 
theory of diluvian currents to a certain extent. 
M. James Achard, who had studied the Alps 
without being attached to either of the two 
opposing theories on this point, observed, that 
a distinction was to be made between blocks 
from moraines, and blocks from diluviai detri- 
tus. There was a great difference between the 
blocks now found on the glaciers, and those 
at the foot of mountains, or in water-courses, 
resulting from ordinary detrital heaps, He 





| 
instanced a flood of mud and earth jn }52» 
resulting from the blocking up of the course of 
the Dranse in the Valois; in which the quan. 
tity of solid matter conveyed by the water wus 
surprising. Dr. Lortet had observed currents 
of mud in Switzerland moving with consider 
able velocity, and bearing on their surface cra 
nitic blocks ofno small magnitude. He t! t, 
therefore, that the erratic blocks were not in al 
cases to be assigned to moraines. 

Section of Archeology. Sept. 11.—M. Cou- 
chaud read a paper on the polychromatic archi. 
tecture of the ancients; and stated his opinion 
that certain curves were to be observed in ihe 
projections of the great temples of the Grecks, 
shewing their science in the art of building, 
and their attention to preserve those editices 
from the effects of earthquake.—A discussion 
took place on the political functions of the old 
parliaments of France. 

Section of Agriculture. Sept. 11.—The sitting 
was occupied with a discussion of the question 
concerning the reduction of entrance-duties on 
foreign cattle into France. Most of the men- 
bers were in favour of a considerable diminu- 
tion of duty, and of its being calculated on the 
weight and not the number of animals, 

On the 11th, the members of the Archzolo- 
gical and Historical Sections visited the pri- 
matial church of St. John, where they were 
received by the cardinal archbishop, and con- 
ducted over the edifice. They were unanimous 


in condemning, in the strongest terms of repro- 
bation, all the works of “ reparati@&,” “ im- 
provement,” “ embellishment,” &c. dene in 
the cathedral during several years; and they 
strongly recommended his eminence (who is 


one of the most distinguished archolovis 
France), as soon as he should have a littie ici- 
sure, after having so recently taken possession 
of his see, to take steps for undoing all that had 
been done, and having it done over again in a 
proper manner. 

‘The Congress closed on the 12th inst. Next 
year it will meet at Strasburg. 

Scientific Congress of Italy.—The number of 
visitors and foreigners of distinction in the 
scientific world brought to Florence by the 
meeting of the Congress has been very con- 
siderable. Among others, the following have 
been remarked :—the Prince di Canino; Sig. 
Amici of Modena (the astronomer); Carini 
of Milan; Nardo of Venice; Babbage of Lou- 
don; Everett of the United States; Robert 
Brown (the botanist); Gosse of Geneva; Savi 
of Pisa; Moris of Turin (the botanist); Lam- 
bruschini of Rome; Conte di Saluces (presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences of Turin); 
Spinola of Genoa; Somerville of Edinburgh; 
Marquis del Pareto of Genoa; Pentland ot 
London ; Collegno, Orfila, Olivier, Lallemand, 
from France; and a great many from Rome, 
Naples, Bologna, Venice, &c. 

On the 15th, after grand mass had been 
performed at Santa Croce, the scienziati went 
to the hall of the Cinque Centi in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, when the Marchese de’ Ridolfi, presi- 
dent of the Congress, pronounced an impres- 
sive harangue in presence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; and letters and papers were read 
from severat scientific societies. The Con- 
gress then adjourned to the Palazzo Pitti, in 
which the elections of the presidents o! sec- 
tions took place. These were as follows :—S¢¢- 
tion of Agronomy, the Abbate Rafaele Lambrus- 
chini; Zoology, Prof. Géné; Physics, Prof. 
Amici; Geology and Mineralogy, Prot. Pasint 
Botany, Prof. Moris; Medical Sciences, Prot. 
Bufalini. ; 

On the 16th the grand duke gave a dinuer 
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» the presidents of the sections; and on the | and, wrapping it round his left arm, drew his 
wth the grand duke and the grand duchess | long knife from its case, and bade the robber 
were present at the sitting of the section of | defiance. The latter, nothing loath for a spe- 
ronomy: cies of rencontre in which he always came 
“the celebrated engraver, Francisco Rosa- | off conqueror, immediately advanced, flourish- 
jna of Bologna, died there on Sept. 2, aged | ing a knife that had sacrificed many a victim, 
-), Dr. Gaetano Cattaneo, director of the |and with his poncho-protected arm raised 
wumismatic cabinet at Milan, dicd on the | shield-like in a defensive attitude before him, 
10th. as he closed upon his antagonist. For several 
minutes the combat was fiercely and skilfully 
carried on, without either being able to do 
more than make goodly cutting and carving of 
his adversary’s poncho, when, during a breath- 





FINE ARTS. 
MOTETT SOCIETY. 


its being noticed ; but not returning one day at 
the usual meal-hour, servants were sent in quest, 
but without avail. On the alarm, consequently, 
being given, all the household spread over the 
country, cooee-ing (a colonial holloa, taken from 
the natives), and prying into every place where 
it was supposed the little wanderer might have 
retired to sleep. A fruitless search, however, 
continued until long after nightfall, the dis- 
tracted mother, exhausted with crying, retiring 
to a sleepless couch, and the agonised father 
pacing to and fro the verandah, endeavouring to 
consvle himself with hope for to-morrow; know- 


Uxper this title a society has been formed for 
je study and practice of the fine old choral 
yusic of the Church. The beautifully simple 
ud sublime strains which lifted the souls o 
our ancestors with holy fervour to the heavens 
above well deserve this revival and cultivation; 
and we heartily congratulate the public on the 

n having been undertaken by competent 
lands. ‘ Motett,”’ it is explained, expresses 
yore distinctly than the appellation Anthem the 
sired compositions of the best masters down 
tv the middle of the 17th century; and such it 
is the object of the society to restore from the 
Just and oblivion into which many of them have 
oo regardless fallen. The members are all to 
belong to the English Church; and there are 
to be weekly meetings for practice, where every 
member may introduce a visitor.- A committee 
of management has been appointed, and under 
itsauspices it is proposed to publish selections 
of these pieus and elevated strains. We cannot 
hut augur eminent success to so laudable and 
vithal so delightful a project. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
i. Wordsworth. Painted by Miss Mary Gillies; 
engraved by Ed, M‘Innes. I’. G. Moon. 
\ vine and poetical head of the poet, with, 
however, rather a melancholy and sentimental 
wir, ‘There is a simple dignity in the whole, 


and the lights are strongly put in—perhaps too | 


srongly on the fingers of the left hand. As 
apleasing memorial of one of her purest bards, 
this likeness well merits the favour of the pub- 
lic; and it does indeed much honour to the 
fair artist from whose original painting it has 
been very efficiently transcribed. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CANINE ANECDOTES.* 

Fooipads foiled.—At the close of the war 
between the South American royalists and re- 
publicans, the country was overrun by robbers, 
the most noted of whom in Bolivia were two 
named Castro and Gomer, who, pursuing their 
vocations singly, signalised themselves by the 
daring and successful nature of their exploits. 
One summer evening the servant of a land- 
owner, returning from market on his mule with 
the proceeds of sales he had been efiecting, ac- 


companied by a small dog, was accosted by a | 


foot-traveller journeying in the same direction, 
whose conversation became so engaging as to 
induce the rider to slacken his mule’s pace, in 
rrder to enjoy the company of so agreeable a 
person, 
spot, his amusing friend suddenly seized the 
teins, and exclaimed in a commanding tone, 
“Dismount; Iam Castro!” This was imme- 
diately complied with; but, undaunted by a 
name that had struck such terror every where, 
the mule-man quickly threw his poncho oll, 





: * We are indebted to a friend for these genuine anec- 
totes of canine sagacity, without colouring to add to 
their truly natural romance.—Z¢, 





ing-pause, the attention of the mule-man was | ing there was nothing to fear from the climate 
attracted by his dog barking about, and looking | or wild animals, and that with hunger and thirst 
first at him and then at the robber, as if solicit- | he might bear up for some time longer, even 
ing leave to join in the struggle. This was not | if he fell in with no river-bend or water-holes, 
lost upon the master, who, on a fresh onset | or met with no acacias from which to pick a 
taking place, exclaimed, ‘Seize him, seize him!” | meal of gum—a particularly favourite bonne 
and in an instant the dog had the robber by | bouche with all Courrency children. While 
the leg, which, distracting his attention, en-| ruminating over the distressing events of the 
abled the other to deal him a mortal thrust; | day, a happy thought struck him,—that as his 
the fruits of the victory being a roll of gold | lost child was last seen when surrounded by 
coing in the vanquished’s belt sufficient to make | all the household dogs, barking and frisking 
the conqueror independent.—Gomer was not| about him, therefore some one of them, by re- 
long in meeting a like fate. Insinuating him- | maining in his company, might eventually be 
self in a similar way into the good graces of a! the means of his recovery; and on mustering 
mounted merchant, accompanied by a blood- | the pack, great was his joy on discovering that 
hound, he took a fitting opportunity of knock- | a favourite spaniel was absent; although the 
ing him senseless to the ground; but was im- | pleasure experienced on this account was some- 
mediately seized by the bloodhound. The mas- | what damped by knowing that the boy had a 
ter, on recovering from his trance, found the | peculiar dislike to the dog, always driving it 
robber lifeless beside him, with the dog clutched | away when it attempted to fawn on him. Sull, 
so firmly to his throat as to require no little | however, buoyed up with hope, the anxious 
| efiort to make him forego his hold. | parent continued pacing with hurried step the 

Murder detected—In the year two mi- | verandah, pausing eagerly at every forest-sound 
serable, emaciated dogs made their appearance | that broke upon his ear, which imagination 
one July morning at the house of Mr. C., a| would ever and anon convert into a dog-bark ; 
settler of Hunter’s River, New South Wales, | when, toward midnight, something more allied 
and, after finishing a substantial meal, trudged | to the latter was heard in the distance, which, 
slowly away in the direction whence they | though gradually appearing nearer and nearer, 
|had come, but returned again at the same| was still deemed only a delusion, until the 
|hour on the following day for food; and this | spanie! suddenly burst into view in the moon- 
|being repeated day after day caused a good | light, and, leaping upon its master, by bark, 
deal of curiosity and conversation on the farm.| whine, wagging of tail, and running for a 


On reaching, however, a sequestered | 


Mr. C. therefore desired one of his men to 
mount and follow, who, after a ten miles’ ride 
through the woods, saw them suddenly dive 
into the bed of a creek, and squat upon a sand- 
bank in it. Alighting, and digging up the 
sand with the toe of his shoe, the body of their 
;murdered master was found buried beneath. 
| The murderer was shortly after apprehended, 
| tried, and executed; various articles of the pro- 





perty of his victim, which he had been disposing | 


| of, tending mainly to his conviction. 
| ‘The lost Child found.—Captain A. and Lieu- 
| tenants C. and B. of the gallant —th regiment, 
after passing through all the perils of the 
| Peninsular campaign, at last “turned their 
|swords into ploughshares,”’ on the regiment 
‘leaving New South Wales for India, and be- 
came settlers on the fertile banks of the Hun- 
ter, at a sufficient distance from each other to | 
ibe able to hold friendly communion, and fight | 
their old battles over again. All were married, 
and being equally blessed in the choice they 
had made, and the joyous offspring that sur- 
rounded them, these, together with the pro- 
sperous nature of their undertakings, realised 
to them all the pleasures of an earthly elysium. 
The family of Lieutenant C. consisted (at the 
time I speak) of a son and daughter; the for- 
mer about four years old, a boy of a peculiarly 
fearless spirit and original cast of mind, no- 
thing being capable of intimidating him, and 
no passing event worthy of being treasured up 
escaping his acute but silent observation, even 
at that early age. Fond of solitary strolls, he 





little distance off in the direction whence he 
had come, endeavoured to induce him to follow. 
The household was not long in being sum- 
moned; and, after accompanying the trusty 
guide for four miles through the woods, the 
wanderer was at last delightedly pointed out 
by him, lying composedly over a river-cliff, 
enjoying the leapings and friskings of the finny 
tribe in a moonlight pool beneath; so little con- 
scious of fear, or the risk he had himself run, 
as to exclaim, on his overjoyed parent seizing 
and addressing him, ‘“ Oh, pa! only look at 
these pretty, pretty fishes!” 

Canine Chivalry.—Captain S., the commander 
of a whale-ship at Sydney, had two dogs, which 
having accompanied him on many a long cruise, 
had become as strongly attached to each other 
as such old shipmates and messmates usually 
are, being equally inseparable companions on 
shore and on board. One was a huge Spanish 
bloodhound, from the island of Saypan; and the 
other, a small China dog, from the Ladrones, 
It chanced one morning, that Captain S., on 
going out to pay the usual visit to his ship, was 
accompanied by Saypan, leaving Chinaman tak- 
ing a siesta in the corner, but who, missing his 
friend on awaking, forthwith set out-on the 
scent of his footsteps; but having to pass aship- 
yard where a pack of fierce watch-dogs were 
kept, received such a worrying from them be- 
fore their master could interfere, as made him 
glad to run back tohis snug homeagain. Next 
morning, Chinaman and Saypan were seen cau- 
tiously entering the ship-yard and prying bu- 








would often wander out of sight of home without 


sily around them, when, the leader of the yes 
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terday’s assault being at last recognised, China- 
man instantly darted upon him, and, with the 
assistance ofso powerful an ally, before a sepa- 
ration could be effected, nearly put a finisher 
to his ever performing the duty of “ watch and 
ward” again; the others of the hostile party 
being let off with a tumble over and contemp- 
tuous shake of the rump by the magnanimous 
Saypan, who trudged slowly out of the yard, 
casting backward at times a look of seeming 
warning toward those upon whom he had just 
inflicted so well-deserved a punishment. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SAPPIIO. 


Brent one of Grecian song 
And starry thought— 
Child of the lyre, of all 
With music fraught— 


Wearer of laurel-wreath 
And sunny gem, 

How many envied thee 
Thy diadem! 

How many saw thy smile, 
And heard thy voice 

Bidding the careless throngs 
Pause and rejoice; 


Stirring the hidden chords 
Within each heart, 

Till spell-bound it clung to thee, 
Ne’er to depart ! 

How many envied thee 
Thy power and name, 

Forgetting perchance the while 
The price of fame! 


Thou, with thy flashing eye, 
Knew sadly well 

That pain, and care, and strife 
With glory dwell. 


Thou felt the spirit-storm 
That rends the soul, 

And fainted, and sung beneath 
Its dark control. 


Till thou at last didst seek 
The rushing wave, 
That it might bring to thee 
A quiet grave. 
We may deplore thy death, 
Pity thee still, 
And mourn that the heart's woe 
So soon should kill. 


Of hopes, that now shine o'er 
Life’s wildest grief; 

Of trusts, that to all bring 
Soothing relief; 


Of faith, that never fails 
Its cheering word ; 

Of strength, that never dies,— 
Thou hadst not heard. 


Well might life seem to thee 
So full of gloom, 

Thou wert not taught to look 
Beyond the tomb. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane closes this evening; and the 
Adelphi, instead of Wednesday last, as ex- 
pected, is announced for opening on Monday 
next, with a new wizard-piece, and (as the 
bills say) other entertainments. 

Covent Garden.— What’ will the World say? 
by Mr. Mark Lemon, and by courtesy called a 
comedy, was produced here on Saturday, and 
has been repeated every night since ; though 
with faint applause and to indifferent houses. 
It is, in truth, a very slight affair, and quite 
unequal to the sustenance of five or even three 
acts. The best and most effective character 
in it is Mrs. Tarradiddle (Humby), the indus- 
trious wife of a chevalier d’industrie, or toady 
hanger-on (Farren), and which, confined to one 
scene in the fourth act, is so cleverly performed 
by that clever actress, as to redeem, as far as it 
can redeem, the insipidity of the rest. As the 


| play cannot possibly long survive the date of 


jlong to the name, but is an usurious broker, 





this notice, we shall not inflict the plot upon 
our readers; and the more especially as it is 
farcically incongruous and ridiculously unna-: 
tural. Bartley is a nobleman in disguise, who, 
having in his boyhood been accused by a 
wicked younger brother of stealing a bracelet 
(here is a plot for two little boys !), absconds to 
India, turns merchant, and makes a huge for- 
tune ;—by merchant, be it understood, not that 
he takes the high and honourable position of 
which he often boasts, and which ought to be- 


lending money on diamonds, and other securi- 
ties, to pawning countesses and people in dis- 
tress for moneysh. Charles Mathews is a young 
smart lawyer, in love with a niece of this incog- 
nito lord, but, by way of balance in the aristo- 
cracy, made to pass for a lord himself, in order 
to obtain the lady’s hand, she having declared 
that she would not wed below the peerage. He 
is a fair enough sample of the order; but has not 
weight for its theatrical representation. Mrs. W. 
Lacy is the niece aforesaid, and does what she 
can with an ill and over-drawn part—a mixture 
of extreme foolishness with decent intelligence 
and good affections. Mrs. Glover, as a stylish, 
reckless lady of fashion, is easy and amusing; 
and Brindall, as a most impertinent caricature 
of the head-footman in the family, and Mrs. 
Orger, as an intriguing and mercenary lady’s- 
maid, are piquant repetitions of personages 
familiar to the stage. Miss Cooper and 
Mr. J. Vining are the Jovyer couple; and 
Diddear the hard-hearted usurping lord, 
the conspirator of the bracelet, through the 

pledging of which to the merchant, a key | 
is found to all the mysteries of a composition 

in which there is not one of the leading persons 

seen in their real light and character. Of Far- 

ren’s Tarradiddle we have given no opinion. 

It is the most original of the writer’s concep- 

tions; but still only a pasticcio of sundry needy 

and boastful scamps and Bobadils. The actor 

toils through it with laudable patience; but, 

except in the scene referred to with his wife, 

with little effect. Because, whatever the world 

say, we will say there is a great want of comic 

humour and force; the whole thing is shadowy 

and unimpressive; a few passably smart allu- 

sions are not a comedy; and this unessential 

and evanescent production must consequently 

speedily melt into thin air, whereof it is com- 

pounded. We need not add of this theatre, 

that the carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, cande-- 

labra, papering, and other upholstery, are of 
the most fashionable and superb description. 

The piece ends with so modest an appeal in 

favour of the author, that we are sorry we can- 

not speak more highly of his first effort beyond 

the lower and lesser regions of the drama, 

where he has been deservedly successful. But 

Mark! he must remember, that it is easier to 

season and flavour a tumbler than a bowl of 
Punch with the squeezing of a Lemon. 

A new Ballet of Action (see bills) succeeded 
the performance of the above play on Monday. 
We would rather have laughed ata good farce ; 
but there are numerous tastes to be consulted, 
and many are the admirers of dumb show and 
scenic effects. To such we recommend Hans of 
Iceland: they will be much pleased with the 
pantomime of W. H. Payne and T. Ridgway, and 
with the productions of the often and justly eu- 
logised Messrs. Grieves. With the exception 
of the attempted dioramic effects, the rapidity 
of the setting of the sun, of the rising of the 
moon, and of the jigging of the moonbeams on 
the waters, in the view of Trondhiem (Dront- 





heim ?), and perhaps also excepting the “ erup- 


a 
tion”’—the like was never seen ! !—we have ho 
comment to make but commendation, whic 
will apply likewise to the incidents of the piece 
Mr. J. H. Ridgway made his first appearance 
before a London audience; also a white bear— 
both respectable, especially the bear. 

On Wednesday we had, however, a hearty 
laugh at the short interlude of Brother Ro, 
humorously acted by Bartley, Harley, C, Va. 
thews, Miss Cooper, Miss Lee with a doll. 
baby, and Mrs. Tayleure. 

The English Opera—The Martinuzzi seasoy 
concluded on Saturday with a good house; anj 
a closing address delivered the sentiments of 
the author of the play, and, we presume, of his 
dramatic associates, to the public. Whether 
the attempt will be followed up or not, remains 
to be seen: the address boldly anticipates that 
it will, and proclaims the performance of this 
tragedy for twenty-seven successive nizhits as 
a triumph to the “legitimate drama,” and a 
triumph over the monopolies which impede its 
success. 

On Thursday the Musard Concerts began; 
and though the orchestra is not full (owing to 
some of the performers being at Drury Lane), 
the music went off well. By the by, Strauss's 
quadrilles are becoming quite a sickening drug, 
It seems as if the orchestras at every theatre 
could play nothing else. We were pleased to 


havea change and variety in Musard’s; without 
impeaching the merit of the former. 





VARIETIES. 

Mrs. Foster’s Lectures. —This accomplished 
lady is making quite a sensation by her talent 
and rapidity of movement, as a female lecturer 
on literature. Within three succeeding even- 
ings in last week, she delivered interesting 
discourses to applauding audiences in Bir- 
mingham, London, and again in Birmimgham. 

Peter Cornelius——This celebrated historical 
and fresco painter is now, we understand, on 
a visit to London from Berlin and Munich; 
and we are glad to hear that it is in contem- 
plation by a number of artists and amateurs, 
as well as literary men, to offer him some tri- 
bute of their respect for his eminent talents 
and character, during his stay amongst us. A 
public entertainment is spoken of. 

The Fine Arts.—From some observations made 
by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, it appears that a commission of 
peers, commoners, and gentlemen not in par- 
liament conversant with the fine arts, is about 
to be appointed by the Crown, with Prince 
Albert at its head, to follow up the investiga- 
tion of the committee of last year, with a view 
to the general encouragement of the arts, and 
particularly to their application in embellish- 
ing the new Houses of Parliament. 

King’s College. —This admirable and well- 
working institution has been royally enriched 
by the presentation from the Queen of the ex- 
tensive museum of natural history, models, 
curiosities, &c. &c., collected by George Ill. 
and George IV., and hitherto deposited in the 
observatory in Kew Gardens. 

Magnetic Observatories. — The newspapers 
state, that Lieutenant Smyth and Lieutenant 
H. Clerk, both recently returned from foreiga 
stations, are appointed magnetic observers at 
the two new observatories established at St. 
Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, and will 
proceed immediately for these destinations. 

The late Mr. George Chalmers’ Library has 
been on sale during the week at Mr. Evans; 
and many of the books, especially “ lots’ con- 
nected with the early settlements of America, 
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— 
at considerable prices, The present auction 
gill occupy nine days, and yet be far from ex- 
hausting the mass of works he had collected 
during more than half a century’s connexion 
with the publishing “ trade.” 

The Tailors’ Almshouses.— This job has, we 
understand, been definitively jobbed after the 
farce of the competition of architects mentioned 
in our No. 1285. Ata subsequent meeting of 
the committee —some of whom have since re- 
sined—Mr. Stultz, the munificent founder of 
the charity, gave in to the foregone-conclusion- 
decision of the majority, and confirmed the 
pre-elected candidate in the execution of the 
building. 

Society for the Preservation of Human Life 
fom Accidental Death.— Under this name, a 
‘prospectus has been issued by, to us, an ano- 
nymcus philanthropist, who states, that he has 
in vain endeavoured to obtain high patronage 
for his plan during the last three or four years. 
It is proposed to effect the object in view by the 
distribution of cautions, advices, remonstrances, 
suggestions, &c. &c.; preserving a register of 
accidents and offenders, and prosecuting delin- 
quents ; bestowing rewards for valuable inven- 
tions and personal exertions; petitioning the 
legislature; and various other measures. A 
small subscription would entitle parties to have 
the needful papers to disseminate. The object 
isgood; but we are not enabled to judge of the 
means for working it. 

Speed in Travelling.— God speed you,” used 
tobe the old mode of expressing good-wishes 
among our forefathers; what would they say 
now, if they could rise from their graves, and 
learn that in 144 hours a party of pleasure set 
out from London, stopped twice at Southamp- 
ton, and circumnavigated the Isle of Wight? 
This feat, about 250 miles, was accomplished 
ata small cost on Monday last. Oh, steam! 

New Patent. —A very ingenious inventor has, 
it is said, lodged the specification for a patent 
to prevent the occurrence of accidental fires in 
the metropolis about Michaelmas, Christmas, 
and other quarter-days. He calculates on a 
large reward from the insurance-companies. 

Durham Cathedral.—Another pleasing proof 
of the benefit arising out of the stir made for 
opening public places more freely to the people 
has just been given at Durham, where the au- 
thorities of the venerable cathedral there have 
resolved to allow access to it to all, at convenient 
seasons, for many hours nearly every day. 

Death of M. Laporte-—We learn with regret 
that this eminent manager, for many seasons, 
of the Italian Opera, died suddenly cf apo- 
plexy at Corbeil, near Paris, on Saturday last. 
M. Laporte was in the prime of life, and had 
oflate become rather stout in his appearance. 
His reign was a difficult one, and over a very 
capricious and turbulent set of subjects; the 
worry of whom, if excitement be a predisposing 
cause of this fatal disorder, was but too likely 
to produce it. From his long-continued and 


chology, by L. Reeve, with Illustrations, Part I., 12s. | 
plain, 21s. coloured.—lItaly, and its Comforts : a Manual | 
for Tourists, by M. Valery, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—P. F. Tytler’s 

History of Scotiand, 2d edit., Vol. 1V., post Svo, 6s. — 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Richter, 

sq. 7s.—The Maid of Orleans, from the German of Schil- 

ler, by N. J. Lucas, post Svo, 5s. — A Companion to the 

Sundays of the Church, by J. A. Thornthwaite, 18mo, 

2s. 6d. — The Canadas in 1841, by Sir R. Bonnycastle, 

2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — The Little Bracken-Burners: a 

Tale, &c. by Lady Callcott, 18mo, 3s.—A School History 

of England, compiled from ‘‘ The Family History of 
England,” 12mo, 6s. bd. — Hobbes’ English Works, 

Vol. IT., 8vo, 12s.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Lady of the Manor, 

Vol. IV. fep. 5s —The Faith and Practice of a Church- 

of-England Man, edited by K. Trimmer, 12mo, 2s, 6d.— 
Forbes’ East India and Colonial Guide, 12mo, 2s. 6d. — 
The English Maiden; her Moral and Domestic Duties, 

12mo, 4s. 6d.— Ancient Spanish Ballads, translated, 

with Notes, by J. G. Lockhart, new edit. illustrated, 

Ato, 2/. 2s. —Stanley Thorn, by Henry Cockton, 3 vols. 

post Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d. — The Omnipresence of the Deity, 

with other Poems, by R. Montgomery, 2Ist edit., fep., 
4s. — The Moral System; or, Laws of Humen Nature, 
by G. G. Vincent, 8vo, 8s.—Bp. Wilson’s Exposition of 
the Church Catechism, new edit., by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— The Old English Gentleman ; 
or, the Fields and the Woods, by J. Mills, 3 vols. 
post Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Outlines of Comparative Anatomy, 
by R. EK. Grant, M.D., 8vo, 28s. — Paget’s Tales of the 
Village, Sd Series, fep. 3s. 6d. 
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Sept. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 23 | From 52 to 60 2960 to 29575 


Friday .... 24 | ....48 .. 59 29-605 Station. 





Saturday j «+--+ 49 .. 62 29°39Stationary. 
Sunday... | sowed 50 .. 60: 29°39 .. 29-40 


Monday ... 27 | ....49 .. 61 

i oe eee ae 

Wednesday. 29 | .... 55 .. 63 
Wind south and south-west. 

On the 23d afternoon and evening clear, otherwise 
cloudy, with rain; the 24th afternoon clear, otherwise 
overcast, raining frequently during the morning; the 
25th generally clear, except the morning, when rain 
fell; the 26th generally cloudy, raining frequently 
during the day; the 27th cloudy, 9 a little sunshine at 
times during the afternoon, 9 a little rain fell in the 
morning; the 28th a general overcast, raining fre- 
quently during the day, and very heavily during the 
night; the 29th generally clear, wind very boisterous 
during the day, rain in the afternoon. 

Astorm of thunder, and very vivid lightning, accom- 
panied by heavy rain, from about five till half-past six 
on the morning of the 23d 

A meteor of extraordinary brilliancy passed from 
near the zenith towards the north-west about a 
quarter before seven on the evening of the 24th, the 
train was from five to six degrees in length; the path 
canuot be accurately pointed out, as a haze rendered 
the stars invisible at the time of its passage, which was 
remarkably slow. 

An aurora borealis, with coruscations extending from 
N. to N.N.E., between twelve and one on the morning 
of the 26th. 

Rain fallen 1°575 of an inch, of which 525 of an inch 
fell during the night of the 27th and morning of the 28th. 


++ 29°50 
ee 29°18 
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Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32°’ north. 
3 51 west of Greenwich. 


Longitude, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to ‘a Constant Reader,” the calotype paper 
is acknowledged generally to be the most sensitive and 
the most extensively useful preparation in the photo- 
graphic art. Mr. Fox Talbot’s patent for this invention 
was sealed in February 1841, and enrolled only in August 
last. We have not heard of any appointment under the 
patent for the sale ofthe prepared paper. Indeed in this 
respect we do not see how our correspondent’s wish could 





general acquaintance with continental artists, 
their positions, pretences, and humours, and | 
from his speaking their languages fluently, he | 
was exceedingly well fitted for the station he | 
occupied; aud it will be no easy matter to | 
supply his place with an adequate successor. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteoro- 
logy 2 vols.), Vol. I, by Dr. Lardner (forming vol. 130 
of The Cabinet Cyclopedia”), fep. 8vo, 6s.— Researches 
into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Diseases of 
India, by J. Annesley, F.K.S., &c., 2d edit. 8vo, 12s. — 
Conchologia Systematica; or, Complete System of Con- 








be carried into effect; because the novelty of the calo- 
type is the washing the iodized paper with “gallo-nitrate 
of silver,” and this solution should be prepared only in 
such quantity as may be required for immediate use. 
The iodized paper, and the solutions for mixing in equal 
proportions to produce the gallo-nitrate, may, however, 
be prepared and sold. The two latter, separate, will keep: 
they are 100 grains of crystallized nitrate of silver dis- 
solved in two ounces of distilled water, with one-third 
of its volume of strong acetic acid added; and a small 
quantity of crystallized gallic acid dissolved also in dis- 
tilled water. 

The ideas of Memnon are good and poetical ; but his 
style requires much polishing. The repetition of the 
same words and phrases cannot be allowed in such 
short productions as are alone suited to our space for 
such essays. 

Blank Verse from a Drama mus: be blank with us. 
We can only thank the writer. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMs. 
By order of the Assignees of Messrs. Banckes and Co. 
ope e DD . 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON beg to 
announce, that they have received instructions from the 
Assignees of Messrs. Banckes and Co., Booksellers, Manchester, to 
SELL BY AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, October 6th, and Seven 
following Days (Sunday excepted), a portion of their valuable STOCK 
I RADE; consisting of Books in various departments of Litera- 
ture, Catalogues of which may be obtained on application to the 
Offices of T. surr, Esq., Solicitor, 80 Lombard Street, and of Messrs. 
Southgate and Son, 22 Fleet Street. 








MISCELLANEOUS. __ 
RELIMINARY LANDS in the SET- 


TLEMENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 

1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company hereby 
give notice, that a limited number of allotments of preliminary 
Lands, each of which consists of three sections, viz., one acre of 
Town Land, fifty acres of Suburban Land, and one hundred and 
fifty acres of C 






f Nelson. The price of each allotment is 500/. 
2. These allotments were unsold when the general ballot for pri- 
ority of choice was held on the 30th August last; nevertheless, the 
numbers which represent them in the original Registry of applica- 
tions were placed in the wheel with all the other numbers, and the 
unsold numbers were drawn promiscuously with those which had 
been previously disposed of; consequently, to each of the unsold 
numbers detinite rights of priority of choice (di i 
each of the sections above described) have been attached by 

5. Until further notice, any party, or his Agent, attending at the 
New Zealand House on any Thursday at three o'clock, pan., and 
producing the receipt of the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, hor 300/., will be entitled to draw, in the pre- 
sence ot the Court of Directors, from a wheel in which the Registry 
numbers of all unsold allotments have been deposited, with special 
precautions for their security and for the fairness of the proceeding. 
The register of the original ballot will then shew to the party draw- 
ing any number, to what rights of priority of choice he is entitled. 

1. Applicants, therefore, will obtain preliminary allotments on 
precisely the same terms, with respect to price and the chances of 
priority of choice, as original purchasers. 

A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice which 
ere attached to each by the original ballot, may be seen at the 
New Zealand House on application to the Secretary. 

6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same privileges, in re- 
spect to an allowance for cabin passages (not exceeding 25 per cent 
on the purchase-money), as those who bought allotments before the 
general ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be entitled to 
delegate their rights of choice to any Agent whom they may nomi- 
nate; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will be exercised on 
their behalf by the cfticers of the Company. 

By order of the Court, 
F. DILLON BFLE, Sceretary pro tem. 

New Zealand House, London, 15th September, 1811. 


* 7 > PIN AG . 
APTAIN PIDDING’S TEAS were for- 
merly sold under tle title of ** Howqua’s Mixture,” and 
** Howqua’s Small-leaf Gunpowder ;"’ but hundreds of Grocers 
and Tea-dealers, anxious to profit by the celebrity of Tea which 
he alone imports, and which they found it impossible to procure, 
have given the same title to rubbish of their own mixing, so that 
there is now scarce one but has his Howqua’s, Mowqua’s, Sao- 
qua’s, or some other mixture. Against such imposition the only 
security is Captain Pidding’s nar —this they have not yet 
forged, and lis signature jis on every really genuine package, 
Captain Pidding has only two Agents in Londou,—C, Verrey, 218 
Regent Street, and T, Littlejohn and Son, 77 King William Street, 
City. 
For Country Agencies, address Captain Pidding, 22 College Hill, 
London. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated ly Charter of Queen Anne, a.D. 1706. 
13 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Directors (1841). 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Robert Gatty, Esq. 
John Newton, Esq. 
John Round, Fsq., M.P. 
i Cc. 


















































Francis Boott, M.D. 

John Bostock, M.D. 

W. Fuller Boteler, Fsq., Q.C. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Fsq. | 
W. M. Thiselton Dyer, Esq. | Walker Skirrow, Esq., Q.C. 
William Fverett, Esq. The Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D, 

The CORPORATION of the AMICABLE SOCIETY is the oldest 
Institution in existence for granting Assurances on Lives. 

Fvery Person on whose Life an Assurance is effected for one or 
more Shares becomes a Member of the Corporation, and entitled, im- 
mediately upon his admission, to unreserved participation in the 
whole of the advantages arising from the long standing and accumu- 
lated Capital of the society. 

The distinctive feature of the plan adopted by the Society is the 
Fyual Distribution, Share for Share, of the whole of the Profits among 
the Representatives or Nominees of the deceased Members, without 
reference to the length of time during which the Policy may have 
been in force. 

No Commission is allowed to Agents, and the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration are managed at the least possible expe ; the Profits are, 
therefore, the utmost the Premiums taken admit of. 

Persons whose Lives are assured with this Corporation, may travel 
to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe without paying any addi- 
tional Premium. 

Assurances for Terms of Years, or on Joint Lives or Survivorships, 
may be eftected with the Society, cither for Specified Sums without 
participation in the annual profits, or for Shares with participation, 
at the option of the parties. 

The Assured may arrange to pay their Premiums either by a 
single payment, by annual payments during the whole continuance 
of the Assurance, or by annual payments during a limited number of 
years only. 








T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 

OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 

3 PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
Faculty as unequalled for Infanty’ Food and the Sick Chamber. 

With each Packet are directions for preparing a Cooling Beverage, 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Infants and for Mothers 
during the a of nursing. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for “ Robinson's Patent,” and to 
observe on each Packet or Canister the words, “ By Reyal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of “ MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors te the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Ss COTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE 
ASSURANCE, 
Founded a.v. 1815, on the Original Basis of the 
LONDON EQUITABLE. 
Heap Orrice—Evinovncn, 5 St, ANDREW’s SQuarg. 
Present Accumulated Fund exceeding 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue exceeding 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIGHTY THOUSAND PO UNDS. 
The Ordinary Benefits of Life Assurance, without any special 
reference to the peculiar advantages atforded by this Institution, 
are of themselves amply sufficient to induce those who have rela- 
tives or families dependent on them, and who are duly impressed 
with the uncertainty of life, to have recourse to it, no less as a 
matter of duty than of interest. In illustration of this a few actual 
cases are here quoted from the Society’s Books, which will be 
found to place in a very strong view the benefits of Life Assurance, 
particularly as they may be avcured through the medium of a con- 
nexion with this Socicty, viz.: 





Interval | 
between | Orivi- | ann Addis Total 
Assur- nal Sum) tions b: Sum 
ance and Assured) way ot Paid. 
i | Decease. ON US. 


Date of Date of 


Decease. 





ene neat arenes 
£ad.| £8. da. £s.d. 

500 0 ©) 258.16 1) 74816 1 

8' & | 1000 0| 45 911 145 911 

él BIg, Now. 1/1831; Apr. 13; 4 50000 18614 0 68614 0 
65 {1S18, June 1832, Apr. 13) 10 80006 313.16 9111316 9 
53 |1821, Mar. 1835, Dec.| 14 10) | 885 0 () 207 17 9109217 9 
36 1322) Apr. 1832, Oct./ 10 | 6 [2800 00) 250 17 6175017 6 
25 — Dec. 1832) Dee) 9} -—- (250000) 380 1 32880 1 3 


The CAUSFS which fara led to the aclccmitinn prosperity of 
this Office, ayes which have enabled it to declare so large Additions, 
may be easily traced:— 

It was Rendad, and has all along been conducted, on the sure 
basis of calculation. 

The safety of the DATA from which its Tables of Rates are de- 
duced had been amply proved by the long and successful expe- 
rience of the FQUITABLE. 

The selection of Lives has been rigidly attended to. 

Its Funds have been successfully invested. 

It has been uniformly prompt and liberal in its settlements. 

It be Rae free from the burden and conflicting interests of a 

ROPRIETARY. 

WHILE, from the operation of these causes, this Office has been 
— to economise to the utmost, in behalf of the Assured, the 

OST at which the valuable benefits of LIFF ASSURANCE are 
otianan its advantages are by no means limited to this :— 

ITS LARGE and rapidly increasing CAPITAL and REVENUE 
have long since opened up, and still secure to it. in a progres- 
sively increasing ratio, all those sources of profitable business 
which the most favoured Proprietary Bodies, or Trading Insur- 
—_ dire grr can command, 

he important difference is to be found, and to be found only, in 
the APPLICATION of the Profits :— 

In Proprietary Companies their operation is exhibited in increas- 
ee the value of the Proprietor’s Stock, and raising their Divi- 


Yrs. Mos. 
43 Lett ts 1837,Feb. 22 
55 1816, Mar.|1834, Nov. 


In THIS ay A a as the PROFITS BELONG WHOLLY 
TO THE ASSURE eir o mgr is seen in those LARGE 
ich nm the case of the LONDON EQUI- 
TABLE, will ‘undoubtedly render a Policy opened in this Office, 
ept up during the whole ‘period of a prolonged 
ery valuable pnecian » inde 
The. Amured, if not seafi oce pation, are allowed to pass 
during peace by sea from one part of Europe to any other part of 
Europe, without license or extra premium. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 1841. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 


{ Publication of 1565. 


MOTETT SOCIETY. 
PLAN FOR REPRINTING CHURCH MUSIC. 


Tur Committee of the Motett Society, in carrying into effect one of its rules, “ that the Society shall, from tine 
to time, print selections of Standard Church Music for the use of its members,” have resolved to extend to | 
public the advantages afforded by the plan, and to admit subscribers; who shall be entitled to a copy of 

the works as they appear. When the great scarcity of this kind of music, and the daily increasing demand for 
are considered, the Committee are persuaded that the opportunity thus afforded of procuring a collection of the 
best Sacred Music at a very moderate price, will be embraced by a large number of persons throughout t) 
country. 


Every Subscriber shall pay the sum of 1/. ls. annually, payable in advance; and in virtue of : 
subscription shal! be entitled to one copy. of every work printed by the Society. The quantity of music " 
during the year will depend on the number of Subscribers; but in the event of 500 names being receive: 
Committee will be enabled to atford, for one year’s subscription, about 300 pages, 

II. The works to be issued shall consist of ancient Church Music, by the best composers, English) 
Foreign ; and under this title, the Committee propose to reproduce the most valuable of the Anthems. and 
vices contained in printed collections of English Church Music; to prepare selections from the MS. 
extant in various libraries, and hitherto unknown; and to print, on an extensive scale, the sacred compositi ons 
of Palestrina, and other great Italian, Flemish, and Spanish masters of the 16th century. 

III. The music will be printed ‘of a folio size, in full score, with a piano-forte or organ accompanime:+, 
Compositions originally adapted to Latin words will be printed with those words; but as one great object of this 
undertaking is to provide Choral Music available in every respect for the service of the English Chureh, an 
adaptation of English words will, when it is possible, be given also. 


It is proposed to divide the collection into—TI. Complete Services by English and Foreign Masters. II, Ay. 
thems and Motetts for the Festivals of the Church. And, III. Miscellaneous Anthems. 


The Motetts and Anthems for Church Festivals will chiefly be selected from the works of Foreign Composers, 
among whom may be named Palestrina, Moralez, Animuccia, Victoria, Willaert, Nanino, Cifra, Porta, Anerio, 
Ortiz, Vecchi, Pasquale Bolognese, Corvo, Monteverde, Giacchetto, Arkadelt, and Giaches de Wert. 

The Miscellaneous Anthems will also be selected from the works of English and Foreign Composers; } 

chiefly from the —. derived from such sources as the following:—1l. The Anthems given at the end of Day’ 
. The “Cantiones Sacre” of Tallis and Bird, 1575. 3. Bird’s ‘* Gradualia ac Cantiones 
Sacre,” 1607 and ae 4. The MS. Collection of Dr. Tudway, in the British Museum. 5. Sir W. Leigiton’s 
“ Lament of a Sorrowful Soule,” 1614. 6. Bird’s “‘ Songs of Sundrie Natures,” 1589, &c. &c. 

*,.* Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to forward their Names and Subscriptions, as 
speedily as possible, to the SecreETARIES, care of Mr. Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square ; or to 
Mr. Epwarp RimBautt, Managing Editor to the Society, 9 Denmark Street, Soho; and to state, at the same 
time, by what conveyance, or through what medium, they wish to have their copies of the works sent to them, 
Subscriptions from the country may be transmitted by a post-office order, payable to Mr. Rimbau!t. 


All Subscriptions should be paid previously to November Ist, at which time the list for the year will be 
closéd, and the first publication of the Society delivered to Subscribers. 
continues to be favoured with a decided preterence ; 


» distinctly labelled with the name and address, is warray i 
of "the first quality. 

Hendrie’s select Perfumes, VIOLETTE. ore ANIUM, MELA- 
ROSA; the Royal Bouquets, VICTORIA LBERT, WILLIAMIS., 
with a variety of fashionable Extraits, 4 gre = vertection 

His perfumed SPIRIT of LAVENDER is @ peculiar and superior 
veers uration of that favourite scent. 

CHET POW DERs, in one shilling packets; 
M. ARECHALE, MUSK, SANDA 


f Y, &e. 

HENDRIE’S ADHESIVE oo aaa PLASTER. 
paration, which does not wash o' 

HENDRIE’S ASIATIC DF Pre ATORY. 


| 


LOANS, ASSURANCES, and ANNUITIES, 
Are granted by the 


ORTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSUR- |}! 


ANCE COMPANY, No. 1 Moorgate Street, London. 


Bourd of Directors. 
John Abercrombie, Esq. en R. et bg oh ie 
George G. Anderson, Esq. 
James Farquhar, Esq. 
Peter Laurie, Fsq. 
Robert Low, Fsq. 
Eneas Mac! kintpsh, Esq. 
Physicians: FAward J. Seymour, M.D.; Seth Thompson, M.D. 
Surgeon: Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Johnston and Farquhar, 32 New Broad Street. 
Bankers: The Union Bank of London, Moorgate Street. 





ENDRIE’S PERFU MERY, ais by 


the patronage of the highest circles for upwawls of sixty 


Sy Feges Sheriff 
of London, 


<! AU MIFL, 
Alexander Ross, Esq. 


L Woop, 


A superior pre- 





—_—— 3, prepared by R. Re eet, 
Besides all the ordinary business of Life Assurance, the Company | delightful and effectual preparation ever invented for render 
grants Loans on approved “Real or Personal Security, in conjunction , 5! skin clear, soft, and delicate, can now be had of Re. Hen 
with Policies to be eftected with this Institution, | fumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, The 


ensure the genuine, 
HENDRIF. 





HUGH M‘KEAN, 7 PALL MALL, Agent for London. 
J ON , EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
a J, Garni MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 
COMPANY, 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 
1 ten Street, baaees ; St. Andrew's Street, Edinburgh; Fleet 
Street, Dublin. 
oe tors. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. | Kennett meee Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. | John M‘Guftie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Mac “ree Tee, Esq. 
Brandreth J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Admiral _ Honyman | James Hartley, Esq. 
Benjamin Tall, Es | Alexander Robertson, Esq., Ma- 
John Johnson, Kae, Alderman | nagging Director. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 
Secretary—F. Edgell, Es}. 


d 


Important imp have been i into Life Assur- 
ance practice by this Company. 

The Policies a are indefeasible “and indisputable, unless they have 
been obtained by f. ui 

‘The Board of Directors satisfy ‘themselves upon the various ques- 
tions proposed betore they enter into contracts of Assurance 5 and 
frame their Policies in such terms as to preclude all future ques- 
tions as to their validitv, and thus render them indisputable and 
negotiable documents of future debt against the Company. 

Parties may be assured either upon the participating or non-par- 
ticipating pl: the assured «re relieved of all res nsibility, and 
the participa class is entitled to the whole of the profits upon 
that branch of tue business. 


‘Table to assure £100, with addition of Profits. 


ane 2. | Aue Age ; “ie Age 50. | 
€2 7| £2 iol a 5 £410 7). 








Age we “Age 55. 
£3 15 918 8 


Persons interested in the hives of Nominees or eines ma sfor 
olic 


a trifling extra Premium, be relieved from the risk of — Pp 
being forfeited by the partics going to foreign ¢ 

One-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater fac for loan transactions and family provi- 
sious than any other plan which has been sugested. 


Credit‘ os to 8 


ies 


e £100, payable at death, 


“Age 40. | Age 43. a 0. 


“Age 3 | Fr 
£018 0) £1 o 7 ay £1 il 5| £1 16 61 te 
al Commission allowed to Se tors and Agena; and 


The 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports, 


LOBE INSURANCE, 


Pall Mall, and Cornhill, London. 
Established 1503. 


Directors. 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. | Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
J.S. Brownrigg, Es: ” M.P. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapnian, Esq. ym. H.C. Plowden, Esq. 
‘Thomas Collier, Esq. John Poynder, FE . 
Bovee Combe, Esq. Robert Saunier: sq. 
‘reshfield, Esq. Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
George Carr Glva, Sir Walter G. Stirling, Bart. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, W. Thompson, Ksq., Ald., M.P. 
Robert Hawthorn, Ksq. Fuiward Vaux, Esq. \ 
John Hodgson, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. Countess pr ‘ 
kedon, Wim., Fsq. . 
FOR FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES, AND | Carsneetly Reggae a 
THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTIN- Campbell, Sir H. H. P., Bt. 0} Moore, J. Carrick, 
GENCIES Carlisle, Right Hon, Earl —_ —— and, I 
‘ f, K.G. . | KG. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION STERLING. PR ap RO, Fsq. ° 5] a 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent ef | raha ay Samuel 5} | _ Earl o' 
the amount of Premiums received: thercby affording to pe ch A. 2) Perkins, Fe Fsq. “ . 
Assured an immediate available Fund for the payment of the » coat ir Frel., aS 
extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and free from 
uncertainty as to the result of their engagements ; which the Di- 
rectors consider to be highly important to those who effect Insur- 
ances in the capacity of Trustees, or otherwise in the performance Dunlop, 
of a specific trust or duty. Pesta i 
Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent of | Gordon 
, 
10,0007. on a single life, if approved. i 50 ¥. 
By order of the Board, Gray, G., Fsq. nS 2 4 Wood, John, Ew ey Alders 
OHN C aed NY . aine: wore, Esc. | gate . . 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sceretary. Haines, George, jun., Esq. 1 1] 
London, Sept. 1811. Subscriptions (to be advertised) continue to be receive a nse 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infor- | Peter er » and Peter Laurie, Exq., Jo wear = ea ig Cun- 
mation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Com- an Cunningham, Esq., Hon. Sec’ ae ud Pe 
pany’s Agents in the country; and where Agents are not appointed, aye ae Se Se Deiat x 
Scone life, and desirous of tie appointment, may apply “Rian pp ges and Co., Strand and Messr 
y «1 Smiths, Mansion- h Stree 
ALLAN 


Pertumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 





a ER EDMOND, 8 | is more economical than the smaller size, and i is in a new envelope t 
ALEXANDER EDMOND, Sec. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
UBLIC STATUE to SIR DAVID 


WILKIE.—At a GENERAL MEETING of the ADMIRERS 
of the late Sir DAVID WILKIE, held at the Thatched House Tarun, 
on Saturday, the 28th of August, 1541, 

The Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart., M.P., in the Ch 
Subscriptions were announced, and have been since advertise 
the amount of 1,159/. 8s. Additional Subscriptions :— 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX, 10/. 
| Baillie, ny Joanna . - £2 | Haines, John, Esq. « 
Mrs. Sophia iH aines, § Samuel, Esq. 
yy Wm. Hunter, Esq. Helps, T. Williams 
Baird, "Lady, of Preston . 25 } Holland, = Right 
Beaumont, sir G. H. W., Dowager L: 
5 | Jenyns, Charles, Fsq. 
| Kelly, Mr. a2 man 





art. . . . . 
Blessington, Right ae 


10 | macre, Grahar m, Esp. 


Right Hon. 


«0 


Si sy Bart. 
Cc urn, Robert, Esq. 
Cookesley, Rev.G. 

irra S. P., Esq. . 


Nim A RENE 


Seguier, Ww illia: 
5 | Sinall, Robert, E 
10 | bracing Baa y 


- 
et 


Sir Willoughby 


Fire Policies ave at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the NINGH: AM, Hon, Secretary. 








cu 
Lith of Celober PETER CUNNINGHAM, Assist, Secresary- 
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TT ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

° ARTMENT of GENER: XL LITERATURE and 
¢ Cuasses in Divinity, the CLassics, Marur- 

ouisnu Lrrerature, and History, wader the super- 

creat, and Professors the Rev.'T. G. Haun, 

7. W. Browne, and F. Mav RICE, will be RE-OPENED on TUES- 

pAy, the 5ch of October next. 

The Classes for private Instruction in He a » the Oriental, and 

- Foreign Languages, will also be res 

‘st HOOL,—The Classes will be Re- nee on Monday, the ith 

of October. 





HaTICS, 
‘ nce of the Pra 








Sept mbe , IS4l. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
7 IN G'S CO LL EGE, LONDON.— 
DI igor a MENT of ENGINEF oe tas Hyg cee ong 

c £3. vos RCHITEC- 

T ri in i 5 De i irtment will ‘OPEN on Y, the 9th of 
mt Any further information may be pity upon applica- 
tion at “the Secretary's Oitice 











J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
Ort. W341. 


UNIVE RsITY OF LONDON.—FACULTY OF MEDICINF, 


Noric E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
SRCOND F 


AMINATION for the Degree of BACH FLOR 





4 
of MED 





ICINE. will commence on MONDAY the Ist of NOVEM- 
BFR: oa that for the Degree of DOCTOR of MEDICINE, on 
yoNDAY the 22d of NOVEMBER. Candidates for the latter De- 
who have taken a Degree in Arts in any one of the Universities 
~the United Kingdom, will be exempted fi the Fx in 
Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. 

The Certificates required must be transmitted to the Registrar 
urteen days before the commencement of the Examination to 
ich they refer. 











By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
ept. 21, 1841. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 2, 1841. 
NTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS :— 


Smerset House, S 








Me BE 


I. 

YTERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 
4 TIME; or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, 
f Little Britain, Drysalter. 

By GEORGE DANIEL. 
. post 8vo, with numerous Hlustrations by Leech, &c., includ- 
ing several Facsimiles of rare and unique Old Prints, 
Il. 
HE MIRZA. An Oriental Romance. 
l By JAMES MORIER, Fsq., Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c, 


5 vols. 
ul. 
VIEMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY PO- 
Vi PULAR DELUSIONS. 


by CHARLES MACKAY, Enq, Author of « The Thames and its 


Tributaries,” &c. 
2 vols, Svo, with Portraits. 


IV, 
ERRERS. A Romance of the Reign of 
George II. 


By CHARLES OLLIER. 5 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





LEEDS PARISH CHURCH. 
Shortly will be published, iu 1 vol. royal 12mo, 
THE 


‘EVEN SERMONS preached at the 

' CONSECRATION and RE-OPENING of the LEEDS 

PARISH CHURCH, by— 

The Right Reverend the Lorp Bisnop of New Jer 

Dopswortn, M.A., Incumbent of C hist’ ‘s Church, 

Regent’s Park, London. 

The Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Chaplain to the 
iecn, Prebe ary of Linc oln, &e. 

W. Gresxiey, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 

erable CHARLES MusGr AVE, D.D., Archdeacon of Craven, 

d Vicar of Halifax. 

v. Joun Jess, A.M., Prebendary of Limerick. 
















le Venerable Ronxat!saac WiLsrRvorce, M.A., Archdeacon 
of the East Riding, Chuplain to his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of York, and Vicar of Burton Agnes. 
The volume will also contain an Introduction, giving an account 


the proceedings connected with the occasion on which the Ser- 
1s Were delivered ; and be edited by 
The Rev. W. H. TEALE, M.A., Leeds. 
*,* The Profits arising from the sale of the publication will be 
propriated, by the Parish-Church Committee, to the Church- 
Building Fund. 
Rivingtons, Burns, and Houlston and Stoneman. 
Oxford: Parker. Leeds: T. W. Green. 
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London: 
In a few days, 

INTS for AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANTS; 

with Engravings and Explanatory Descriptions of the 

raisi oe Wheels, and Modes of Irrigating Land in Fgypt, South 

America, ke. 

Ry PETER CUNNINGIIAM, Surgeon, R.N. 

Author of “Two Years in New South Wales,” ke. 

London: T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In foolscap, Svo, price 7s. Gd. 
FPRAGME NTS of ITALY and the RHINE- 
LAND. 


By the Rev. T. H. WHITRF, M.A. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 


COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW ~— — 


HE OLD EN NGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
or, the Fields and the Woods. A Sporting Novel. 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 


HE CANADAS in 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir Ricuann Bownycas?ee. 
small Svo, with Map and 15 Illustrations. 


Il. i 
C HARLES CHESTERFIELD; or, the 
Adventures of a Youth of Genius, By Mrs, TroLiorx. 
3vols., with numerous Illustrations by Purz. 
*¢ One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusing novels.”’—Jlerald. 
Also, just ready, 
HE PARISH CLERK. 


Edited by Turopor« Hook, Esq. 


M* 


1841. | 


2 vols. 


A Novel. 
3 vols. | 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





HE BRIDE of MESSI} 


with Choruses. By Scu1nuxk. 


By A. LODGE, Esq., M.A. 
F, Bohn, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A. AT Tesnedp, 
Translated into English 
Verse. 











MONTGOMERY'S POEMS—STANDARD EDITION. 
The Twenty-first Edition of 
HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY, 
with other Poems. 
By the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. 

Printed from a beautiful new type, in oi 18mo ; to be followed 
in succession by ¢ ® Messran ;”" ** Woman ;” “Saran; On, 
InTEZLLecr wirnovut Gop ;” and the Rertee of his other Poems. 
Mr. Montgomery's Poem, “ LUTHER,” is nearly ready for the 
press 
Franc is Baisler, 124 Oxford Street; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
33 Paternoster Row ; ‘Tilt and Boguc, 86 Fleet Street. 














In royal 8vo, half-morocco, price 1/. 10s, 
{ EMORIALS of the ORDER of the 
GARTER, from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
By G. F. BELTZ, K.H., Lancaster Herald. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
In cen 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
TDS to REFLECTION. 
we By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
Svo, 15s, 
The Friend; a Series of Essays. 3 vols. fep. 
Svo, 15s. 
On the Constitution of Church and State, 
and Lay Sermons. Fep. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 
8vo, 4s, 6d. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


3 vols. fep. 


Fep. 





No. VI., price 1s., with Fourteen Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


(GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 


Contents :— 

Frights, No. 3.—Haunted Houses, &c.—Little Spitz, by Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh.—Last Night of V beeiaite by Laman Blanc hard, 
—A Tale of the Times of Old.— An Anacreontic Fable. — 
Heartwell. — How to Raise the Wind, by Capt. Marryat, I 
Peep at Bartholomew Fair.—Omnibus ‘Chat. —The Laceman’s La- 

ment, the Height of Impudence.—Mrs, Toddles again, &c. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 














LACK wool 7S EDIN {BURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCCXIL, for Octover. 
CONTENTS :— 

I. Homer and the Homeridw.—II. 
Simmons.—III. Ambition. A Farce.—IV. E nygland and her r- 
pean Allies.—V. Brighton.—VI. Three Nights i in Berlin.—VIL, I 
World of London, Part VI.— VUL The Old and San Rules Mt 
Drinking.— y Spanish Literat A Trial Scene. 

—X. ‘Tomkins’ 's Letter to Jenkins on the Mi Ee . onference 
and the Corn Laws.—X1. Notes of Travel.—XII. ‘ crisis of Mo- 
dern Speculation.—XIIL. Prospects under the Peel ‘Ministry. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mall, 
vondon, 


nities in Verse. By B. 














Royal 8vo, Plate and Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS of the LONDON 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY, Part II., Session 1841-2; con- 
tains :—Perforation of Glass, &c. by Electri ty—Nature of Voltaic 
flame—New Electro-Magnetic Machine—Clichée Moulds for Elec- 
eae Daguerréotype Plates —Test for Nitric in Sul- 
“eg Acid—New form for Negative Metal in Voltaic Pairs—Elec- 
tro-Gilding and Plating at the Expense of the Anode— Electrical, 
&e. Register for June, July, and August ; — besides many other 
Papers on various branches of Electrical Science. 
CHARLES V. WALKER, Hon. Sec. 
7 Adelaide Street, Strand, Oct, 1, 18Al. 


*,* Part I. may be had of the Publishers.— Published Quarterly: 
Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co,, London, 




















} and his Friends - 


YRASER’S MAGAZIN E for OCTOBER, 
rice 2s. 6¢., contains :— 

Sir Robert Peel's C cae to the Confidence of the Clergy —The 
History of Samuel Titmarsh and the ETF Hoggarty Diamond. 
Edited and illustrated by Sam’s Cous Mict beat Angelo. Chap- 
ter VI. Of the West Diddlesex Association, and of the Effect the 
Diamond had there. Chapter Vil. How Samuel Titmarsh reached 
the highest point of Prosperity—Old Friends—Of Macbeth. Byan 
Apprentice of the Law, Part III. Sources and Characteristics of 
the Play — Notes on the North What-d’ve Callem E lec tion, being 
the Personal Narrative of Napoleon Putnan Wiggins, of Passi- 
maquoddy — Sonuet — Budget of a Blue Jacket ot the Belle Poule 
Frigate ; or, Journal of the Journey from Toulon to St. Helena, 
and thence to the Invalides at Paris. C hapter II, -Sir David Wilkie 
The Journal of an Autumn inthe Country. In 
| Three Parts. Part 11.—Anecdotes of Actors—The Great Reforma- 
tion —M‘Leod’s Case. 


James Fraser, 











215 sea st Street, London. 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, Ese. 
Embellished with a Brarhp tras Likeness of the late  saaaaa Hook, Esq., 
ad Two Illustrations by Phi 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER oF 

OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by THOMAS HOOD, Faq. 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
With a iine Portrait. 

A Téte-d-téte with the new | Graduates and Under-Graduates; 


Editor, | or, the Proctor’s Note-Book. 
A sketch of os Road. By Tho- | — Ly the author of « Peter Prig- 
mas Hood, Esq. | gins.” No. I. 


poccheny QUIDDY ; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 

By JOHN POOLE, Fsq., Author of “ Paul Pry.” 
With Two Illustrations by Phi 

Chap. VII. Sheer Industry Pros- — our Hero's disinterested Con- 

pers —a Digression for the be- cern for a “ Maiden all for- 

nefit of younger Sons —a very lorn” cary Magniticent Proposal 

Confidential Communication. Rejected 

Chap. VIII. Ingenuousness versus Chap. X. The Reading of the 

Cunning. Will—a Job’s Comforter, 

Chap. 1X. A Touching Incident 

FATHERS AND SONS. Chap.XX. By THEODORE HOOK, Fsq. 

A Tale of a Trumpet. By Tho- | Memoirs of oe Lafarge. 

mas Hood, Esq. (concluded). } Written by Herse 

A Visit to Gerbe. By the Hon, | Foreign 5 vorting. By Nimrod. 

and Rev. Charles Bathurst, Charles Chestertield, the Youth 

The Country Town, By Mrs,| of Genius. By Mrs, Trol 

Gore. 
A Reminiscence of an Burial, &c. &c. 
Squire. 
Henry ay Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 

Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and LEECH. 

Contents :— 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 

By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, With Illustrations by Leech. 
Chapter VII. In which Mr, Myte is presented with a particular 
occasion of surprise, with his behaviour thei ——— 
Chapter VIII, Ludlow recounts a story which is no longer than _ is 
necessary; wherein, and in his manner “of telling it, he reveals his 

ee oe 








ope. 
Irish | The Suicide’s 


An apostrophe which seems to indicate the author's 
¢ waits upon a certain Colonel. His reception, and in 





mx ii 
whose presence. 
Chapter X. In which may be seen a hot friend cooling. With 
some occurrences which appear as yet to pertain solely to Ludlow. 
Some account of Donnybrook Fair, | The of Olden Time. 
with the Donnybrook Jig. The and Key: a Story of 
the Fens. By Dalton. 








=o 


The Moated Grange: Story of With 
the Picture. By H. Curling, an Illustration, 
h.p. 52d Foot. The Enthusiast at the Pyra- 


9 ———— mids. 


of Great 
Thiev Ma 


ackay. 
” MERRIE E AND IN THE OLDEN TIME, 
With Three Churches all of a Row, and the Death of Bartlemy Fair. 
By GEORGE DANIEL. 
Guy Fawkes. By W. H. Ains- { The Mystery. 
worth. With Illustration by | Romer, 
George Cruikshan 
THE AUTO-DA-FFE. A LEGEND OF SPAIN. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





By Isabella F. 


y 
HE “DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. A- 
ZINE for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 

The Reformati ra in Poland.—2, Charles O'Malley, the Trish 
einen Chap. CLIX. The Return, Chap, CX. Home. Chap 
CXI. An Old Acquaintance. Chap. CXIL., A Surprise, Chap. 
ill. New Views.—3. A Proposa for the Reconciliation of the 
stant and Roman Catholic Churches. By an Irish Parish 
Priest.—4. Letters from the Coast of Clare. Nos. X. aud XI.— 
5. The last of our Poetical Garlands.—6. G: a the Pirate ; a Tale 
of the Indian* Sens. Chaps. 1 ,10., 11.—7. Gallery gerne yy 
Irishmen. No. X11. Sir Thomas Molyncux, Bart., M.D., 

—8. Recollections of a Poetic Childhood.—9. The New Sliniecty. 
10. Our Contributors at the Brunnens.—11. Der Portrait Gallery. 
No. XXIII. Henry R. Addison, Esq. ; with an Etching. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co., Sackville Street. Lon- 
don: W.S. Orrand Co. Sold by all Booksellers i in Great Britain 
and the Colonics. 





























SHE “GENTLEMAN ’S ~ MAGAZIN E for 
OCTOBER are A amos y a great variety of other arti- 
cles, the following : —The |Woiks of Rubert Southey— 
Rentarks on the Life of Tage The “C haracter of the Modern 
Greek Language — Unedited Grae ey ptian Inscriptions in the 
British Museum—The Reformer Wyciitie the Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall —A copious Memoir of the late ‘Theodore Hook, Esq., 
ec. With Enyravings of a Cabinet which belonged to Mrs. 
eetwood, daughter of Oliver Cromwell; and of Architectural 
Subjects at Silche — r, Boreham, and Barkby. Price 2+. 6d. 




















. Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








OLD ENGLISH GEMS. 
E CONFESSIONE AMANTIS;; or, the 


Confession of a Lover. JOHN GOWFR. Fine black 
letter copy, with a Facsimile Ms. mit le-page. Date 1554. 5 guineas. 


2.The WORKS of GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. A splendid copy, 1542, 10 guineas. 

Another copy, 1598, 5 guineas; and one 1687, 4 guineas: all 
folios. 


8. The VISION of PIERCE PLOWMAN. 


Black letter, fine copy, 1561, 10 guineas. 


4. The SHIP of FOOLS. A perfect copy, 
1570, 15 guineas. 

Another copy, with a Facsimile Reprint of the Title-page, 10 
guineas. 


5. The LIFE and DEATH of HECTOR. 


By JOHN LYDGATE, Monk of Bury. % guineas. 


6. FABIAN’S CHRONICLE, 


10 guineas. 


7, All the WORKS of EDMUND 


SPENSER. Fine copy, folio, 1617, 5 guineas, 
8. POEMS by SKELTON. 2 guineas. 
9. The WORKS of JOHN TAYLOR, the 


Water-Poet. A beautiful copy, perfect, 1650, 10 guineas. 
Another copy, wanting the engraved Title-page, 6 guineas, 


10. EUPHEUS; or, the Anatomy of Wit. 


By JOHN LILLY. 1615, 2 guineas. 


11. POEMS by WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 


of Hawthornden. 1656, 5 guineas. 


12. FIFTY COMEDIES and TRAGE- 
DIFS, by ppt MONT and FLETCHER. 1679. Fine, clean, per- 
fect copy, 4 guineas. 


13. BEN JONSON’S PLAYS. Folio, 


1640, 5 guineas. 


14. SPFRED’S HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. 1627. 5 guineas. 

15. BAKER'S CHRONICLE, 
1 guinea. 

16. AMES and DIBDIN’S TYPOGKA- 


PHICAL ANTIQUITIES. 4 vols., 6 guineas. 


17. DODSLEY’S OLD PLAYS. 


First Edition, 5 guineas. 


18. DRAYTON’S POEMS. 


2 guineas. 


19. HORE BEATZ MARI& VIRGINIS. 


‘A beautifal Ancient Manuscript on vellum, with richly Hluminated 
Miniatures, and arabesque borders, bound in red velvet, 5 guineas. 


20. APOLOGIA PRO REGE CATHOLI- 
CO PIILIPPO IL., etc. Hispanie Rege, contra varias et falsas ac- 
cusationes Elisabeth: Angliw Regine. 159%. 2 guineas. 


1559. 


1679. 


12 vols: 


1605. 


NEW WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS MILLER. 


Complete in 13 vols, half-bound. 
Consisting of 


Royston Gower. 
Fair Rosamond; and 
Lady Jane Grey. 


A Day in the Woods. 
Beauties of the Country. 
Rural Sketches. 
Gideon Giles. 

Six guineas. 


Speedily will be published, 


THE COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 


A POEM. 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. 


lly illustrated with numerous Steel Vignettes, from’ designs 
coon, ‘yy H. WARREN, engraved by W. R. SMITH. 


Also preparing for publication, 
POEMS, BY ‘THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of “ Rural Sketches,” “ Gideon moe “ Royston Gower,” 
“ Beauties of the Country,” &c. &c. 


London: THOMAS MILLER, 9 be! ate Street, 


facing Christ’s Hospital. 18 





This day, in 8vo, pp. 160, 
No. 2. 
AN APPEAL TO THE ANTIQUARIES OF EUROPE ON THE DESTRUC. 
TION OF THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 
By GEORGE R. GLIDDON, Esq. 
Late United States Consul at Cairo. 
Also, by the same Author, 


No. 1. 
A MEMOIR ON THE COTTON OF EGYPT. 
Price 23. 
These may be ordered through any Bookseller, 
J. MADDEN and co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





15 Great Marlborough st 


EMOIRS of MADAME LAFA RGE. 
WRI?PTEN BY HERSELF. 

The English Translation of this extraordinary work Is Now 
READY, in ¢@ vols, small Svo, with a striking Likeness of Mad ni 
Lafarge. Those who desire to obtain early nig should give the 
nen) immediately to their respective Bookse 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Salting Street. 
BRAYLEY’ 3 NEW HISTORY OF SURREY. a = - 

To Owners of Manors, Architects, &c. | In post Svo, price Gs. 


, ’ r r . 
HE FIRST VOLUME of this Work,|"[‘YTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
which is now complete, is submitted with confidence to the | Volume _ New edition, Containing the Reigns of James 
consideration and judgment of a discerning Public. _It is the desire | IL. % III. and 1 
the Proprietor and Editors to render the New History of | VOLUME V. veil be published on 30th November, and a Volume 
Surrey fully ager fe of patronage, as well from the general excel- | | every alternate Month, until the completion of the Work, 
lence of the ments, as from the accurate details of the | “ It is with great satisfaction that we hail the appearance ot Mr 
Literary department. Information is especially solicited in respect | Tytler’s seventh volume. One more will complete the work ; whic 
to all recent transfers of Landed Property, whether to individuals of | we venture to predict, will then become, and long remain, th: 
predic family in a lg conte hapa oe senate Cap ereng | ard His! tory of Scotland.”— Quarterly Review. 
either uest or sale. n regard also to buildings of recent date, | 
= Churches: Seats, Public Edifices, &c., detailed aacoets are parti- William Tait, "Maral, Peery nrg Co., and Simpkin, 
cularly uested from the Architects or Builders engaged, and jarshall, and Co., Lont 
ae Attention will be paid to their due oe age ‘ SS - 
In the v volume now finished, a Genera! History of the County has Gratis. 


been given, together with a most sy and sketch of its Geological DWARDS’S RANDOM CATALOGUE 


chanacunaaice by Dr. ‘Mantell, F a summary of its Se enery, 
of CHEAP So Old Divinity, History, Medical, and 


Natural Productions, A 
cal accounts of the town of Guildford, and other parishes i in the Miscellaneous Literature. ‘Sent free to all parts of the World. 
Address 76 Bunhill Row, Old Street, London. 


NEW WORK, BY = ce ae OF “ THE SCHOOL OF 
RT.” 


In me... se ru ‘price 4s. 6d. 
HE ABBOT of MUCHELNAYE; 
Sonnets, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. HENRY ALFORD. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





\y 
stand 





Hundred of Woking. The Hundred of Godley, Fmley Bridge, Brix- 
ton, Kingston, &c., will follow in succession; and communications | 
respecting them are requested to be forwarded without delay, as the 
Second Volume will very speedily be ~ a — of publicatio 
1 to E. W. Brayley, F.s. 
or to Mr. R °B. Fade, Dorking. 





HAND-BOOK OF GRAMMAR. 
Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth and lettered. 


7 
HAND-BOOK of GRAM MAR for 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN STU- 
DEN‘ = ; shewing at one view the Construction peculiar to ca 
Language. 
T his comparative Grammar has been carefully compiled from a 
great number of the best English, German, French, and [talinn 
Grammars; and will be found a convenient companion to the 
Tourist. 
London: printed for J. Rodwell, 46 New Bond Street ; 
Simpkin and Marshall, ‘Stationers’ Court. 


a Rus- 





sell Institution, London ; 

Part X. of the above Work, which completes the First Volume, is 
just published. Royal Svo, 5s. ; demy 4to, fis.; and royal 4to, India 
Proofs, 10s. 

Also. sauwe a in extra cloth boards, royal tie 1. 11s. 6d.; 
demy tito, 3 ope ito, India Proofs. 5M. 5. 

For the cor of Subscribers the Work is tikews ise delivered 
in Half Valumes—toyal Svo, 16s.; demy 4to, Sls. 6d.; and royal 
4to, 5Ys. Gd. 

Dorking : Robert Best Ede. London: Tilt and in Fleet Street. 


and 





Price 7s. 7s. €d. 


A LIST of all the PATENTS for INVEN- 
TIONS in the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 
By ANDREW PRITCHARD. 

To Inventois, Patentees, and Manufacturers, this work will be 
found of great utility ; as by it they will be enabled to ascertain all 
the Patents taken out on any particular article, the names of the 
Inventors, the date of the Patent, and c onsequently the time it will 
remain in force. To Svlicitors engaged in making assignments, 
licenses, &c. of Patents, it will be valuable for reference. It con- 
tains 6,257 Patents. 





Fifth Edition, enlarged, price 1s., illustrated with Woodcuts, 


LECTROTYPE MANIPULATION; 
containing the Theory, and such Instructions nd Obser- 
vations as will enable the least skilled in Experimental Philos 
to practise the Electrotypic art without fear of failure. 
By CHARLES V. WALKER, 
Hon. Secretary to the London E!ectrical Socicty. 
Will be ready in afew days, 
Electrotype Manipulation. Part IT. Con- 
taining full Instructions in Voltaic Etching, Electro-Plating, Elee- 
tro-Gilding, &c. &c.; by the same Author. 
George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 
*,* From Messs. Knight may be obtained all the materials and 
apparatus employed in the art. 


Also, price 303. 
A History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil, 
with 500 coloured Engravings. 
Also, price ls. 
A List of 2000 Microscopic Objects, with 
Remarks, &c. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; Pritchard, 162 Fleet Street. 





LEAKE’S ATHENS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 20s., neatly bound in cloth and lettered, 
A New Edition of the 


OPOGRAPHY of ATHENS, 
Remarks on its Antiquities. ‘To which is now aided, the 
TOPOGRAPHY of the DEMI of ATTICA, first printed in the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature,” with Maps 


and Plans. 
By WM. M. LEAKE, 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, &e. &e. &e. 


printed for the Author, and sold by J. Rodwell, New 
uthor, 





In foolscap 8vo, illustrated, price 8s. cloth. 


ss 
LLUSTRATIONS of ARTS and MANU- 

FACTURES ; being a Series of Papers on Pottery ; Limestone 

and Calcareous Cement its; Gypsum, and its uses; Furs, and the Fur 

rade; Felting and Hatmaking ; Bone, and its Uses; Tortoiseshell 

and W! halebone; A and al History of Iron; | 
ye ing and Fiching; = on 1 Paper. oe before the Society for 

— eine 
» &e. 


with some 








London: 


nd ARTHUR. ‘AIKIN, oie Bond Street; of whom may be had, by the same A 


e Secretary to that Taaaton” 


“ This valuable and useful compendium is r agp instructive Travels in Northern Greece. 4 vols. 8vo. 
matter of a nature to gratify the inquisitive rin a simple man- 


ner and eminent di Literary Gazelle, Sept. 25. Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. Svo. 


* A work which, in this — age of ours, is sure to be appre- 

ciated." John Bull Sept. 18. : Journal of a Tour i in Asia Minor. 
“The volume abounds with conclusive facts bearing upon the Mew 

matter in hand, clearly and orderly presented.”—Spectator, Sept. 25. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Svo. 





Printed by Cuaries Ronson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Ro d, 
North Brixton, Grouse Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Ter 
race, Camberwell New Road, both in the County of eit 
and Francis BurprettT FRaNnKLYN, of Paradise Row, § ! 
Newington, in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at ty of 
Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the City ¢ 
London; and published by WittiaM ArMiGER ScRirrs, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, 
Hanover Square, in the County "of Middlesew, at the Lathe 
Gazette Orricr, N umber 7 Wellington Streets 
ree Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, 


roadway 





In 2 vols. 8vo, Third Edition, 1/. 1s. 
PROFESSOR SMYTH'S 


p_ Bere RES on MODERN HISTORY. 
In 5 vols. 8vo, price 1. 11s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR SMYTH’S 
Lectures on the French Revolution. 
William Pickering, London; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. ' 


October 





~ Mgents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 B 





